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Last time 


If the ordinary fence will last 10 
years, then‘‘Galvannealed” Square 
Deal should last 30 years. By a 
newly patented process.we weld 2 
to 3 times more zincintothe cop per- 
bearing steel fence wire. Therefore, 











Galvaiii 
(No Extra Price ) 
far outlasts any other farm fence. 
Get this extra long wear at no extra 
price. If the fence you buy ismarked 
with a Red Strand you are gure to 
get long years of extra service. 


Get these Three FREE 


Write today for copies of official tests that 
prove our claims. Also get our catalog 
which tells all about: the stiff , picket-like 
stay wires that require fewer posts and 
stop sagging; the Square Dea! Knot that 
cannot slip; firm tension, etc.; i ncluding 
Ropp’sCalculator, handiest reference book 





Life Wire 



















around the farm. All 3 free toland owners. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3848 Industrial St., Peoria, Ill. 












KILL HOG WORMS} 
-OR MONEY BACK. 


Thousands of farmers who have 
tried many kinds of remedies for hog 
worms find no other remedy kills 
and expels them so quickly and so 
throughly as 


Wakefield’s Full Dose 
Santonin Capsules 


Besides destroying every kind and 
size of worm, they put the entire di- 
gestive tractin condition to take on 
weight at ga record rate. 

We stake our 79 years’ record 
back of them and promptly refund 
the full purchase price if net found 
satisfactory. 

100 full dose Santonin 





Capsules, @ 9.00 


200 full dose Santonin Capsules, 17.50 
500 full dose Santonin Capsules, 4250 
Pig gun and jaw opener 1.50 


Order today. Sent C. oO. D. if desired. 


C. WAKEFIELD & CO. 


Box 6, Bloomington, Illinois 











GALVANIZED CORRUGATED! 
ROOFING , 
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° Jy 
Our roofing will pe 
jast ferty years. Write y f 
us for the proof. Best / 
quality enly—is our 
motto. Poor grade / 
roofing is very eX- 
pensive in the end, j 
We are the oldest 
steei roofingfirm 7 
in the weet. Can 
? 


















show you photo- Ar 

B graphs of our roofs @ f Lf 
uarter century old. Write 4 

‘te estaiog samples and prices, ‘ 


Steel Roofing and Stamping Works 


0 S. W. Second St. ines, lewa 
Established 1896 by W. F. Hansen 























uence you to try a substitute for 
there is nothing just = 


pent let anybody infil 
Cagwin's Huskers Lintment r i 
tor cheps or any roughness of the skin. 








good as C-H-L 


Old Money Wanted 


nickle of 1913 with Liberty head, (not Buffalo). We 
pay cash premiums for all rare cOine. Send 4c for 
large Coin Circular. May mean much profit to you. 
Numismatic Bank, Dept. 533, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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Fifty Dol- 
lars for 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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‘PULLING BACK A new series of spe- 
TO PROSPERITY cial articles starts this 
week on page 3. These articles will tell 
of a number of corn belt farrners who 
have been able to make money in spite of 
hard times. Their experiences ought to 
furnish some tips for other farmers. 


VOICE OF A subscriber writes in that 
THE FARM last week’s Voice of the 
Farm page was as interesting a page as 
he had ever read. Ve rather thought so 
ourselves. This week on page 10 is an- 
other bunch of letters from our readers 
that we think will amply pay inspection. 


PROFITS AND The monthly profit and 
LOSSES loss charts are in this 
week's issue. You will find the hog and 
steer charts on page 11 and the butter 
chart on page 10. 
THE POULTRY In the Poultry Depart- 
EMBARGO ment on page 22 some 
reference is made to the embargo fid by 
New York against shipments of live poul- 
try from the middle-west. This embargo 
was laid down on the supposition that the 
European fowl pest was prevalent here 


lowa authorities say that if the fowl pest 
is in the country. it is in the east and 
not here Accordingly. Secretary Thorn- 
burg has put an embargo against the 


shipment of live poultry from the east in- 
to Towa. 
BUCKING THE The second installment 
TIGER of “When Bill Bucked 
appears on page 9. This is a 
yarn of somewhat the same sort as the 
“Forty Years of Faking’ series which 
delighted our readers last winter. 


the Tiger’ 


FARM BOY Tetters 

ABROAD indicate that Francis Floods 
series, ‘““A Nebraska Farm Boy Abroad.” 
is about as popular as any set of articles 
we are running in the paper. There is 
another good article of this series on page 
7 this week. 


from our readers 


JOSHAWAY Winners in last month’s 
CONTEST Joshaway contest are an- 
nounced on page 28, and a new title pic- 
ture contest just started. The new pic- 
ture is particularly good. and we are 
looking for a flood of first-rate titles. 

LOTS TO There's a 


strong representa- 


READ tion of alll the departments in 
this week's issue. You will find the Home 
Department on page 16, the Sabbath 


School Lesson on page 18, the Engineer- 
ine Department on page 24, the Service 
Bureau on page 20. the Dairy Department 
on page 21. and the Farm Organization 
Department on page 14. 


THIS YEAR’S Everybody will be inter- 

PROGRAM ested in what the editor 
has to say about the thines that Wallaces’ 
Farmer expects to emphasize in the ed- 
itorial program for this year. Read the 
editorial, “What We Owe Our Readers,” 
on page 4. Notice also the column of per- 
Wallace, on page 5. 
THE NEXT The article 


leading next 


ISSUE week is ‘‘Better Corn Yields 
on Poor Land.” an account by H. A. Wal- 
lace of valuable experiments at the In- 
diana station There will be another in- 

| staliment of the “‘Bucking the Tiger’ se- 
ries. Another feature is an account of 
the tobacco cut-out in Kentucky To- 
| bacco folks have decided that there is too 


great a surplus of tobacco in America and 
are planning to eut out the growing of | 
that crop entirely for one season he 
article tells just what their plans are and 


how they expect tg carry them out. 
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ICH in protein, and highly beneficial to the digestive tract, it 

takes but comparatively little Linseed Meal to balance the ration. 
You may have been making money without linseed, but you will 
make more money with it. It pays mighty well on the investment. As 
an example, consider these summaries of a few experiments: 


Proved worth {85 a ton when added 


Showed a profit of $12.79 a ton when 
to a corn, tankage and chopped alfalfa 


added to a ration for fattening baby 


ration for pigs.—Wisconsin. beeves.— Minnesota. 
Showed a profit of $22.65 in one Proved worth $53 a ton in fattening 
month when added to ration for 8 lambs—Nebraska. 


cows.—lIowa, 





Perhaps you have been feeding only a very small 
amount of Linseed Oil Meal as a conditioner. 
You should be feeding more for its protein value. 
At any rate “get straight’ on Linseed Oil Meal 
—See just where it wiil fit in with the feeds you 
now have and make them far more profitable. 
Send for our new book—just off the press—, 


“How to make money with 
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By PROF. F. B. MORRISON 


Asst. Director Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 

ae and Prof. of Animal Husbandry, University of Wisconsin. 

i Author, with W. A. Henry, of the Recognized American 
AN Authority on Stock Feeding—‘Feeds and Feeding.” 


Your copy is ready for you and it will cost you 
nothing. By all means send for it, for it may add 
scores or hundreds of dollars to the season's feed- 
ing profits. Ask for booklet No. P-12 


S Linseed Crushers Meal Advertising Committee 


Room 620, Consumers Bldg. 


aid Chicago, Iil. 












Balance the Ration With 











You may win 


One Hundred 
Dollars 


with a few strokes of 
your pencil in the 


“Gold Bond” Contest 


Thousands of farmers favor “‘GOLD BOND”? GUARANTEED HARNES 
They say that it’s the greatest value-ever known. What is your opinion) 
Teli us, in a short, simple letter, and you may win one of the one hundred 
and ten prizes in the “GOLD BOND" PRIZE CONTEST, which closes 0 
March 15, 1925. 


To the writers of the one hundred and ten best letters, we will pay th 
following prizes: First prize, $100.00 in cash; second prize, $50.00; third 
prize, $25.00; fourth prize, $10.00; fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, a 
tenth prizes, $5.00 each—and one hundred additional prizes each consisting 
of a fine, five-ring black harness leather halter. 

This contest is not confined to owners of ‘‘GOLD BOND” Harness. Any 
one may compete except our employes, members of their families, harnest 
dealers, and their employes or families. Just ask us to send you a complet 
description of “GOLD BOND” Harness and an official entry blank. Th 
all you have to do is write your letter on this biank, give it to your deal 
and he wifl send it in to us. -Get started now. Send us a postcard today, 
saying “S..° me an entry blank.” 


The Waterloo Saddiery Co. 


330 Sycamore Street . Waterloo, Iowa 


COME TO VIRGIN IA 
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AS Tl {Lands in Virginia sell for 30% to 40% lower per acre and market price of farm 
hi products here sell 62% higher. This is on account of nearness to big Eastern 

markets. For instance, when Corn was eelling for $1.00 per busbel in CS 

M . Virginia it was selling for 59 cents to 68 cents fn Western States—same ration “Sa , -~¢ 

AA in comparison of Wheat, Hay, etc. Lands in Virginia are kind and =" 4 (¥ 


wD) e 


proper cultivation produce well per acre. All crops thrive here. M Ae 
Ay healthy climate. Why not better your condition by locating in this 

favored section. Write for Hand Book, Maps, etc. 
GU 
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By D. F. Malin 


PULLING BACK TO PROSPERITY 


Farm Account Book Pointed the Way to Good Times for Will Breakenridge 


years. The point fo be gained from 
Breakenridge’s beet venture, how- 





my head above water for 

the past four years,’’ says W. J. 
I Breakenridge, of Palo Alto county, 
: lowa, in answer to anyone who 
i asks him how he has been able to 
show a profit instead of loss on his 
farming operations thruout the 
difficult period that has followed 

the deflation of the farmer in 1920. 

Most any middle-western farmer 

will admit that in recent years it 

has been most difficult to avoid 
making entries in the farm ledger 

in red ink. Here and there can be 

found, however, a man who antic- 
ipated the series of lean years and 

who has so adjusted his operations 

as to weather the storm with little 

c distress and to keep the farm ship 
unerringly headed toward the har- 





than the others. 


In any period of agricultural depression there can usually be 
found an occasional farmer who withstands the test of hard times 
much better than do his neighbors. 
the situation more successfully than his fellows by dint of extra 
effort, but as a rule the explanation is to be found in the fact that 
the successful one anticipated the hard times and adjusted his farm- 
ing to meet the emergency. 

From the deflation of 1920 until the present farmers in the 
middle-west have had an uphill pull. 
and all farmers have found the pull back to prosperity difficult to 
negotiate. Here and there a man has gone up the hill a little faster 
Wallaces’ Farmer has watched out for such men 
and is going to present its readers a series of stories of which this 
is the first, telling how these farmers are pulling back to prosperity. 
The men in this series have combined straight thinking and sound 
business judgment and their experiences should prove valuable to 
other farmers, no matter whether the farming business in general 
is on a paying or losing basis. 


Sometimes the man has met 


The grade has been steep, 


ever, is that when a staple crop, 
such as corn, becomes distinetly 
unprofitable a farmer will be re- 
warded for going over the list of 
available crops and selecting those 
which promise a better economic 
showing. 

Barley has been used to some ex- 
tent in supplanting eorn. This 
has helped to reduce the labor re- 
quirement at a crucial time and has 
also ‘provided a crop that could be 
better converted into cash. Dur- 
ing the low corn price period more 
acres on the Breakenridge farm 
were seeded to clover than had 
been the case during the few years 
before. The idea was to store fer- 
tility in the soil in preparation for 

time when it could be used 








7 bor of prosperity. Breakenridge is 
one of these men. 
When the crash came in 1920 ‘‘Break’’ had 
but shortly before bought nearly 700 acres of 
‘tee Palo Alto county land. While it was not pur- 
g- chased at extreme boom prices, it was neverthe- 
less purchased sufficiently high that paying for 
it with 25-cent corn and other products priced 
in proportion seemed a dubious proposition. 
Despite the fact that the undertaking promised 
an almost certain loss, Breakenridge has been 
able during the past four years to take care of 
a heavy interest and tax load and to have 
enough left to make substantial progress in pay- 
ing for the farm, as well as to provide living 
expenses. 


uc 


Bookkeeping Is Necessary on Farm 


*T couldn’t have pulled thru without the 
strict system of farm accounts that I keep,”’ 
declares ‘‘Break.’’ ‘‘I have made it a rule to 
keep books thruout my ten vears of farming ex- 
perience, and most of the really valuable 
things that I have learned about farming have 
come to me as a result of this habit. I watch 
the books, and I find out what crop to empha- 
size the next year as well as which to reduce.”’ 

Breakenridge not only keeps books, but 
knows what they mean. He can discuss costs, 
inventories, labor incomes, overhead and other 
such terms in a manner that would cause busi- 
ness analysts and efficiency experts to welcome 
him with the right hand of fellowship. 

_ When corn and livestock prices tumbled late 
in 1920, with no sign of recovering themselves 
for some time, ‘‘Break’’ sat down and began to 
make plans for avoiding disaster in what prom- 
ised to be hard times ahead. One of the first 
things he did was to reduce the acreage of corn 
on his farm. The corn situation in early 1921, 
with its greatly diminished, price and excess- 
ively heavy supply appeared to him to be in- 
capable of recovery for some little time, so for 
three seasons he reduced his corn fields in ex- 
tent by about one-third, substituting other 
crops and seeding down a correspondingly 
greater part of the farm. ee 
This, incidentally, was ex- 




















him to do it and he is convinced that conditions 
are now such that it is going to pay him to 
plant the rather generous acreage that he has 
in mind for 1925. 

Some farmers found it difficult during the 
cheap corn period to find what they regarded 
as satisfactory substitutes for the ‘crop. 
‘‘Break’’ cast about and found several that 
were well worth while. He found that the 
manufacture of beet sugar was beginning to as- 
sume important proportions in nérthern lowa 
and that sugar beet growers were making 
money. A high tariff and certain other fac- 
tors indicated that sugar beets would continue 
to be profitable, so from 1922 on some of the 
acres that had formerly gone into corn were 
put into beets. ° 

About 100 acres of corn were thus replaced 
by beets. Breakenridge had the advantages, of 
course, of being in a soil area which grows beets 
very well and of being reasonably close to the 
refineries. The labor of caring for the beets 
during the growing season has been done by 
Mexicans secured by the corporation which re- 
fines the sugar. 


Beet Raising Proves Profitable. 


The beets have been profitable. In 1923 the 
net return above labor costs was $67 per acre. 
Complete returns from the 1924 crop are not 
yet available. In addition there have been left 
beet tops which, cleaned up and converted into 
beef by steers, have netted an additional $6 to 
$8 per acre. Breakenridge’s records show that 
these tops, apparently not highly useful for 
feed, are good for 150 pounds of beef to the 
acre, unless the fall happens to be exceptionally 
wet so that the fields become very muddy. The 
past fall was one in which full value was real- 
ized from the by-product tops. The records 


show, also, that the beets have saved $1.50 per 

acre in crop expense in preparing for corn. 
Many Iowa farmers were not in a position to 

grow beets in place of corn during these late 





actly the procedure which 
Wallaces’ Farmer urged 
upon farmers at that 
time. In 1924, again in 
line with Wallaces’ Farm- 
ers advice, Breakenridge 
increased his corn acre- 
age. This time it paid 













profitably for crops of corn. Now 
that corn promises to be more 
profitable the clover acreage is going back into 
corn, altho some clover is grown each year. 
The rotation now followed on the greater part 
of the farm is beets, corn, oats or barley, clo- 
ver and corn. 

‘‘Diversifieation of crops helped me to main- 
tain the farm income on a good basis during 
the dull years,’’ declares Breakenridge, ‘‘ while 
keeping farm accounts made it possible to ‘eut 
the corners.’ I attacked from both angles the 
difficult problem of securing a decent net in- 
come. My accounts show me what the overhead 
expense of my farm amounts to. This I study 
very carefully, attempting to find and elimi- 
nate every unnecessary item. 


Looks After Machinery Expense 


‘“A number of years ago it seemed to me 
that the machinery inventory on my farm was 
too heavy. At that time I had $1,800 worth 
of machinery on a 240-acre farm. My equip- 
ment charge per acre was thus $7.50. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1924, my machinery inventory on 687 
acres of land was $2,476, or about $3.60 per 
acre.”” 

The machinery overhead was thus cut in two. 
This was due to some extent, of course, to the 
fact that the machinery is now used on more 
land. Much of the difference resulted, how- 
ever, because Breakenridge has improved the 
organization of his farm, has eliminated some 
implements and has gotten more use out of 
others thru efficient care and handling and 
the closer attention he has given to repairs and 
housing. 

Six or seven years ago on the 240-acre farm 
the number of crop acres per horse was nine- 
teen.. On the larger farm which he now oper- 
ates Breakenridge gets sixty crop acres for ev- 
ery horse on the place. Here again the increase 
in the size of the farm operated was a factor. 
Most of it was due, however, to the substitution 
of a small tractor for some of the horses and the 
elimination of several animals that proved to 
be an excess above the 
real requirements of the 


farm. Breakenridge esti- 
mates that at current 
feed prices the cost of 


keeping a horse comes to 
about $70 a year. By 
elimimating several horses 
which were only slightly 
(Concluded on page 12) 
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WHAT WE OWE OUR READERS 


YEAR ago we decided that we could do our 

readers the greatest possible good by stir- 
ring them up about the MeNary-Haugen bill. 
Something was needed to unite the farmers of 
the nation behind the proposition of equality 
for agriculture. The MeNary-H ven bill was 
not perfect but it did serve as a rallying point. 
The fight is started now in earnest and from 
henceforth the farmers of the nation will say 
**me, too,’’ whenever such class legislation as 
Adamson acts, Section 15-As, tariffs, immigra- 
tion laws, ete., are proposed. 





This year we intend-to continue the fight 
but we realize that if the agricultural commis- 
sion takes a long time for deliberation, the pas- 
sage of legislation this winter will be difficult. 
It is quite possible, therefore, that congress 
may adjourn next spring without passing any 
legislation giving the farmer governmental 
benefits corresponding to those enjoyed by la- 
bor and big business, 

What shall we do about it? Frankly, we of 
Wallaces’ Farmer propose to spend a lot of ef- 
fort this winter trying to acquaint our read- 
ers with every possible scheme which is straight 
and has a chance of making or saving money 
for them. If governmental help toward a 
square deal seems somewhat remote, then the 
thing for the better farmers of the corn belt to 
do is to band together and see that they are 
the ones who do not go under in the struggle. 
We want to see the Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
raise fifty bushels of corn per acre where their 
neighbors raise forty bushels. We want to see 
them put enough of their land into clover so 
that their yields will continue high. We hope 
that they will care for their sows well enough 
so that they will save eight pigs per litter 
where their neighbors are saving only six. If 
we get any pronounced ideas about the future 
of the market, we shall pass them on. Hogs 
are going to be mighty scarce next year and 
we shall try to induce our readers to have more 
pigs on hand next summer than they had a year 
We shall try to suggest ways of carrying 
them thru the summer even tho there is a great 
corn shortage. 

We are having a hard time these days, but 
if we can help our readers to excel their neigh- 
bors in efficiency even more than they do to- 
day, then we shall begin to prosper. To that 
end we shall pass on every idea which has 
money making possibilities in it. If we find 
any farmers who have found profitable short 
ents we shall write about them. Let’s pool our 
information and make the Wallaces’ Farmer 


aco. 


readers of each neighborhood the ones who are 
getting ahead even tho times are hard. 

Of course, it won’t do to be too serious. Both 
minds and bodies demand some relaxation. 
Clean, interesting fiction gives tone and elastic- 
ity to the mind. Donald R. Murphy, our man- 
aging editor, is an expert judge of fiction and 
will pick stories designed to give our readers 
the best kind of a rest from the routine jobs of 
life. 

The fight for the principles of the McNary- 
Haugen bill will continue, but during the 
breathing spells between battles we want to 
do our part in helping Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers to become the outstanding men in their 
neighborhoods. 





TYING UP WITH THE CO-OPERATIVES 


ENERAL farm organizations everywhere 

are considering plans for securing a closer 
relationship between co-operatives and them- 
selves. Ketner, of Ohio, told at the recent meet- 
ing of the Corn Belt Meat Producers and the 
Jowa Livestock Shippers, of the tie-up between 
the Ohio Farm Bureau and the co-operative 
associations there. The Iowa Farmers’ Union 
is working to a somewhat similar end. It seems 
now that the general problem of relationship 
between the Farm Bureau and the co-operatives 
will be discussed in detail at the coming Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation convention. 

As an explanation of what is in the mind 
of these groups, we print here a resolution 
scheduled for discussion at the meeting of the 
Woodbury County Farm Bureau, early in Jan- 
uary. It declares: ‘‘It is our opinion that 
there should be a closer working relationship 
between the Farm Bureau and the co-operative 

marketing agencies. We suggest that the Farm 
3ureau might act as a service agency for the 
co-operatives in such matters as railroad rates, 
organization, legislation, finance, auditing, ad- 
vertising, and by co-ordinating these services 
prevent needless duplication. We believe that 
the Farm Bureau should receive compensation 
in such eases from the co-operatives for such 
service as it is able to render.’’ 

A tie-up of this sert does not mean, of course, 
that the general farm organization is to absorb 
the co-operatives or that the co-operatives are 
to take charge of the general farm organiza- 
tion. Each organization will be controlled as 
before by its own members; the exchange of 
services desired will be the subject of contracts 
between the different groups. The plan prom- 
ises the elimination of duplication of effort in 
some lines, and the development of needed ac- 
tivities in others. It holds out also the hope 
that the general farm organization may be kept 
from vague and pointless programs by the in- 
fluence of more matter-of-fact and business- 
like co-operatives, and that the co-operatives 
may profit from the social and educational 
features of the general farm organization. 





BEWARE OF CHEAP SEED 
W HEN ,EVER clover or alfalfa seed is quot- 


ed by certain seed houses at one-half the 
price generally prevailing, it may be taken as 
a sure sign of poor seed. Sometimes this cheap 
seed may germinate all right and be free from 
bad weed seeds. In such eases, however, the 
seed is almost certain to be of Mediterranean or 
South American origin, and therefore not 
adapted at all to Iowa conditions. Iowa win- 
ters are usually so severe that neither Argen- 
tine alfalfa nor Italian clover live thru satis- 
factorily. 

This vear there is so much foreign clover 
and alfalfa seed on the market that every corn 
belt farmer should insist on a guarantee of 
origin before he buys. Above all, avoid buying 
seed merely because it is cheap. Cheap seed 
may be expensive even tho it is given away. 


PACKERS’ HOG PROFITS IN 1923 


CCORDING to the bureau of census the 
packers of the United States sold in 1923 
the enormous total of $1,433,000,000 worth of 
pork products. These products were made 
from hogs which weighed on the hoof 12,632,- 
000 pounds. Just what these hogs cost the 
packers per hundred in 1923 is not given, but 
if we take the average price at Chicago, which 
is probably just a little high rather than low, 
it means that the packers in 1923 paid for their 
hogs roughly $954,000,000. 

In 1923 the packers seem to have sold their 
hog products for 50 per cent more than they 
paid for the hogs. In 1921 the same method of 
figuring applied to the census figures of that 
year indicates that the packers sold their prod- 
uct for about 55 per cent more than they paid 
for their hogs. 

The products of cattle, sheep and lambs are 
not sold for much in advance over the cost. 


‘Apparently it is the hog which furnishes the 


greater part of the wages to packing house em- 
ployees and the greater part of the profits to 
the packing house owners. 

Corn belt farmers have a fundamental in- 
terest in knowing just how the packers mer- 
chandise hog products. If they use unduly 
large profits on hogs to counterbalance small 
profits or losses on cattle and sheep, it is a mat- 
ter of tremendous concern to corn belt farmers. 
If this scheme is being followed it may actu- 
ally mean that corn belt farmers are being paid 
a dollar or two less per hundred for their hogs 
than they should be paid. Incidentally it may 
also mean that there may be a splendid oppor- 
tunity for corn belt farmers to follow in the 
footsteps of Denmark and slowly build up eo- 
operative packing plants for the slaughter of 
hogs. Of course such plants have hitherto been 
built on the wrong basis here in the United 
States but that is no sign that they need always 
be organized in the wrong way. 





CHICAGO AND THE GRAIN TRADE 


HE economists for one of the big Chicago 

trust- companies report that Chicago is 
rapidly losing ground as the grain trade cen- 
ter. It seems that the smaller markets, such 
as Cedar Rapids, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Sioux City, ete., are doing an ever-increasing 
percentage of the grain trade business, espe< 
cially in corn and oats. Licensed grain in- 
spectors have been placed at these smaller mar- 
kets so that it is now possible for them to han- 
dle grain on grade, and the expense of ship- 
ping to Chicago is thus avoided. 

As an exporter of grain to foreign markets, 
Chicago still seems to be of great importanee. 
This year, for instance, unusually large quan- 
tities of grain have been passing thru Chicago. 
The new Grain Merger, which dominates a con- 
siderable part of the Chicago grain trade, is 
said to have handled about 70 per cent of the 
grain exports. We have not seen any exact 
figures, but it is probable that the merger 
handles only a very small pereentage of the 
domestie grain trade. Unless the Grain Merger 
greatly expands its domestic business, it is 
probable that, one year with another, those 
farmers who patronize the merger will be sell- 
ing their grain for the most part for export 
and thus get a rather low price, whereas farm- 
ers who sell later in the year to firms special- 
izing more on the domestic market, will, on 
the average, get a somewhat higher price. 





There is nothing that will take the kinks out of 


‘a man who is inclined to go wrong like some good, 


honest work, even tho it be blasting stumps in @ 
stubble field after harvest, cleaning out the stables, 
hauling out manure, or even working on the streets. 
- - « « There is nothing better for the man who ig 
dveginning to go wrong than to put him to work.— 
Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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“UNCLE HENRY’? ON RENEWALS 


N GOING back over the files of Wallaces’ 
Farmer the other day, we ran across an edi- 
torial by ‘‘Uncle Henry”’ in a late Deeember 
issue in 1912. It states so well what we would 
like to say at this time, that we are reprinting 
it here. In only two respects is it out of date. 
The editor does not need to be worried about 
being corrupted by too much prosperity in 
these days; and the number of enemies of which 
we are proud have been angmented by the folks 
who fought the MeNary-Hangen bill. For the 
rest, What was true in 1912 holds equally good 
today.- We think that re-reading this editorial 
is worth while for both reader and editor. It 
should stimulate us to greater efforts to main- 
tuin the principles that ‘‘Unele Henry” held 
dear: it should renew the feeling of mutual 
confidenee and responsibility between editor 
and reader without which a paper can amount 
to very little. 

Here is what the first editor of Wallates’ 
F'armer wrote to his readers a little over twelve 
years ago: 

*- When an agricultural paper advertises that 
it requires payment in advance and stops when 
the time is out, it places itself wholly and un- 
reservedly in the hands of its subseribers. It 
puis it in their power, if they were to take 
concerted acticn, to wipe it off the face of the 
earth in a vear, or practically in the four 
months of the subseription season. It stakes its 
very existence on its service, on its faithfulness 
to its subseribers. It refuses to take advantage 
of their earelesness by continuing until ‘‘all 
arrearages are paid,’’ but says to them: If 
you want us to continue to serve you, you must 
say so by renewing your subscription promptly. 

‘*December, January, February and March 
are the heavy subscription months, and are 
therefore the most interesting time for the man- 
avement of a stop-when-the-time-is-out paper. 
The subseribers are passing judgment on its 
faithfulness to their interests. If the subserip- 
tion receipts are in advance of the correspond- 
ing months of the previous year, the editor 
hears them-sayv: ‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant.’ If not, he must go into a session with 
himself. It is then a time for heart-searching, 
self-examination and prayer. Has he said 
things he ought not to have said? Has he failed 
to measure up to the requirements of the sea- 
son? Has he been spoiled by too much prosper- 
ity’ Has he made the paper a chapel of ease 
share in 


burdens of 


and Inxury for himself, and ceased to 
the trials, 


perplexities and those 


) 


who have seenred its services on its own terms ? 

There will always each vear be « consider- 
a number who fail to renew. no matter how 
faithful the paper may have hee? Some al- 
v die; for death treads with unsandaled 


» home of the farmer as well as the home 


0 e-millionaire. Some move to tov na 
ui they have no further interest in farming. 
Sonie move to a new country, and imagine that 
ti iws which govern agrienlitural operations 
are so different, that the ‘O'ld Reliable’ can no 
le ‘r serve them. Some eet tired even of a 
good thing, and want a change. Who has not 
secn cows accustomed to elover eat straw, and 
even horse manure, for a change? Now and 
then a subscriber takes offense beeause the 
paper differs from him on some matter of poli- 


> 


ics or political economy, or speaks light of one 
or the other of his political idols. 

‘There is another class of subscribers, who 
are simply neglectful. They like the paper and 
Want it, but are so slack in their business meth- 
ods that when the time comes to renew, they 
fail to do so. Then when some other paper is 
oifered to them at a less price, or comes to them 


under the guise of a gift, they say. ‘Well, we 


Will try it this year.’ Many of these after be- 
ing one year out, come back and subscribe for 
three years at a time. 

‘Sometimes the paper itself makes mistakes ; 
for, unfortunately, no part of the management 





is exempt from the law that ‘to err is human.’ 
If the paper is to continue, it must not only 
hold its own subseribers, but must secure a 
large addition of new ones; and for both re- 
newals and new subscribers it must depend on 
the people it has done its utmost to serve. 

‘*Wallaces’ Farmer is now in the midst of its 
subscription season. We have done our best 
to serve you. We have thought about your in- 
terests every week in the year, sometimes even 
on the Sabbath, when we ought to have been 
thinking of something even better. 

‘Ts it too much to ask that you think about 
us just now and send in your renewals prompt- 
lv? If we have helped you, is it too much to 
ask you to say so to your neighbors, and ask 
them to let you send in their subscriptions? A 
great many of you have written us that you 
owe much of your prosperity to following out 
our suggestions. Are we asking too much in 
suggesting that von help us to help your neigh- 
bers too by sending in their subscriptions or by 
saying a good word for our elub raisers? 

‘‘Every agricultural paper that does honest 
work must necessarily offend certain large in- 
terests. The land speculators in the west do 
not like us a little bit, because we have told the 
truth about dry farming. ‘The advertisers of 
frauds do not like us. A good many politicians 
do not like us. The express companies do not 
like us, nor do the enemies of the parcels post; 
ner capitalists who wish to exploit the natural 
resources of our country. We are proud of the 
enemies we have made. This is all the more 
reason why the men we have done our best 
to serve for fifteen years and more should help 
themselves and the cause of agriculture by help- 
ing us this year and every year. We are im- 
mensely proud of the support we have received 
in the past and are receiving this year; but we 
realize that if agriculture is to prosper, it must 
be thru good farming, clear thinking and right 
living. There is no other way.’’ 





HIDES AND SHOES 

EORGE ROBERTS, of New Work City, in 

his Nafional City Bank publication, re- 
cently brought out some interesting facts con- 
cerning hides and shoe prices. It seems that 
calf skins out of which shoes are made are now 
selling for 20.5 cents a pound, as compared 
with 21 a pound in 1914. Hides have 
been notoriously low in price for several years 
and “expected shoes to 
be correspondingly low. Roberts-presents wage 


cents 
farmers have therefor 


fienres to show why this can not be trne. In 


1914, the men workine in shoe faetories were 


4 


gettine 22 cenis an hour, and in 1924, 48 cents 
gn bh worl have increased 
abou i4 ne ( t. wl ! s about the same as 
for most factory labor. Sinee labor 
s tne ere t of the cost of making shoes, 
it is no sine that the manufacturers 
should sell their shoes now to the retailers tor 
$6.25 a pair. as compared with $3.17 a pair 
back in 1914. 

The manufaeturer, of course, is coneerned 


with a profit and not with economic justice. 
Labor is organized and the farmer is not or- 
eanized, and therefore the farmer gets for | 
hides less than he did before the war, and t 
man gets twice what he did before 

The manufacturer balances things 
off so that he gets somewhat more than his pre- 
war profit, and every one is satisfied except 
the farmer. 

Incidentally, it may interest our readers to 
know that George Roberts thinks that during 
the next three vears agriculture and business 
are likely to improve in about the same way 
as was the ease in the years from 1896 to 1899. 
We hope that he is right, and that the farmer 
will soon be making profits as great as the 
profits of the manufacturers and receiving 
wages as high above the pre-war as the wages 


Lis 
he 
laboring 


the war. 


of city laboring men. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


Many little incidents come up each week 
which do not deserve any lengthy editorial 
mention but which many readers would find 
interesting. And so for a time I am going 
to try the experiment of talking about them 
briefly under the heading of ‘‘Odds and 
Ends.*’ Some of these odds and ends will be 
in the nature of gossip, but I guess we are all 
human enough to enjoy a little of it once in 
awhile. 





Dr. Henry C. Taylor, chief of the bureau of 
agricultural economies, was in Des Moines over 
Christmas. He wrote the first book on agri- 
eultural economies and, working with Secretary 
Wallace, was largely responsible for the greatly 
increased emphasis on marketing work by the 
Department of Agriculture. Iowa farmers 
will be pleased to know that Dr. Taylor was 
raised on an Iowa farm, that he has a number 
of close relatives living in Iowa, and that he is 
continually thinking about corn belt problems. 
Taylor thinks that a good economist should 
think in terms of action and not be a mere 
student. 


This week the leading economists of the na- 
tion are attending meetings at Chieago. Many 
of them thoroly deiest the MeNary-Haugen bill 
and similar devices to give the farmer legisla- 
tive equality with other classes. Only a few 
of them are genuinely sympathetic toward farm 
problems because of the fact that most econo- 
mists have been trained from the ground up to 
appreciate the forees which have made business 
what it is today. Just the‘same I have found 
economists and especially those I disagree with, 
worth while listening to. For that reason I am 
spending a few days in Chicago and hope next 
week to tell our readers something about how 
the economists size up the business prospects 
for 1925. 


Word has just come from Washington that 
the December 1 pig survey conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture thru the rural mail 
carriers indicates that there will be about 24 
per cent fewer fall pigs coming to market next 
spring and summer than was the case a year 
ago. Indications are that next spring about 
one-third pigs farrowed 
than in the spring of 1923, when hog produe- 
tion reached its height. Details by 
be sent out from Washineton the middle of 


less spring will be 


states will 


vanuary. Hieh hoe prices 1925 are as cere 
tain as anything in the way of future prices 
Can ve. 

A venr avo a pr Var observer 
elaimed ty make fone ti Pores a) means 


} j { } 1 : 
ef solar constants. He foretoid the cold weath- 


er last summer and this winter and claims 


that 1925 


2] 
Hpureau 


is also to be cold. The U.S. Weather 
more or less pooh-poohs his theors of 
lone distance forecasting. Late last summer, 
hewever, there was an article about his theory 
in the Scientifie American and it may be that 
there is something to it. If there really was a 
strong chance of a cold summer im 1925, farm 
ers would plant earlier sorts of corn as well as 
putting more land in small grain. it will be a 
great help when long distance weather fore- 


casting really becomes reliable. 


The agricultural commission gets down to 
real work next week. Only a few of the mem- 
bers understand the corn belt situation and I 
would suggest that any of our readers who have 
pronounced ideas as to what the government 
can do to help the farmer, write Frank H. Ster- 
ling, Secretary Agricultural Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

H. A. WALLACE 
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RIDDING THE COUNTY OF CROOKS 


How the Illinois Protective Associations Go at the Job 


Kane county, Illinois, between Geneva and 

St. Charles, and notice a sign on every gate 
telling you to beware, that these lands are pro- 
tected by the Kane County Farmers’ Protective 
Association, you had better believe in signs. 
They mean business. If you think that’s a 
bluff, just jump out and open a gate and begin 
to bang away at a squirrel or a rabbit. Youll 
be surprised how: quickly you ean land in jail 
and, what’s more, it’s an excellent way to con- 
tribute a goodly sum to the county finances in 
the line.of a fine. These farmers know how 
to handle such cases and they and other Illinois 
farmers in various counties have a system all 
their own to prevent an invasion by the city 
gunners who shoot at rabbits and often kill a 
cow or calf or pig. 


I YOU happen to be riding overland in 


Carelessness of Hunters Caused Losses 


It all happened because a bunch of fellows 
from the cities had to go shooting. If they 
had been more careful in picking their targets, 
or had realized that gates are supposed to be 
kept shut when there are animals in a pasture, 
things might have been different. 

Three years ago the farms were overrun with 
hunters. Automobiles would drive out and 
park alongside a road. The oceu- 


One day some of the farmers who were mad 
happened to be in town and they had an indig- 
nation meeting. This led to another and early 
in 1920 representatives of several townships in 
Kendall county organized a Farmers’ Protect- 
ive Association. They agreed to put up signs 
on their farms and to keep all trespassers off 
their farms. In order to insure the arrest of 
any one.who did not believe in the signs of the 
association, they secured the appointment of a 
special deputy sheriff. As a result there was 
considerable less trouble in that section of the 
county that fall. Others heard of the suecess 
and next year more of the farmers joined the 
association. Finally when some hunters caused 
some real damage near Joliet, the whole county 
began to look toward the protective association 
and today the association has over three hun- 
dred members who are willing to put up signs 
and thus to contribute to a fund to battle any 
lawbreakers. 


Other Counties Adopt Same Plan 


Nearby in Kane county the farmers were 
having the same trouble. So they organized in 
1923 the Kane County Farmers’ Protective 
Association. Today it has over seven hundred 
members and in most eases the townships are 


100 per cent in their membership. They put 
up signs and have their own deputies who re- 
spond to calls and it’s tough on any hunter who 
ean not read those signs. 

Jersey county, Illinois, has an association 
that operates on the same principle, and Kan- 
kakee county has gone so far as to hire a special 
detective. 
pig stolen he notifies the county office and 
their detective goes to work. So successful has 


he been that crooks are passing that county up | 


without attempting to work it. 


Even ‘‘Copper’’ Was Not Exempt 


The best example of what can be done in a | 


short time is in Kane county. While the asso- 
ciation has only been operating one year, the 
twenty-seven special deputies have made 137 
arrrests and all were fined amounts ranging 
from $5 to $25 and costs. These special depu- 
ties even bagged a Chicago ‘‘copper’’ who 
knew the law so well he wasn’t ever going to 
appear in justice court. Before night he paid 
his fine and returned to the Windy City a sad- 
der but wiser hunter. 

Farmers are canvassed by special committees 
in each township. It costs $2 to join and this 
pays dues for two years. Each member then 

receives two signs which he posts 





pants would jump the fence or 
open a gate and into the woods 
they went after a rabbit or a squir- 
rel. Some of them were good 
enough shots so that when they let 
go with both barrels they managed 
to hit something. Often it was the 
farmer’s cow or calf or pig, and 
once in a while it was a horse. If 
the squirrels were scarce and prai- 
rie chickens were not there, then a 
few of the farmwife’s prize pullets 
were liable to get a baptism of lead. 
When the hunters left, what stock 
that had escaped the fusillade, beat 
it down the road thru the open 
gate. If the farmer got mad 
enough to protest to the sheriff he 
generally got a big laugh. These 





These Land 


DuPage County Farmers’ Protective Assn. 
and are Patrolled by Officers Deputized to Enforce the 


y 


Rules of said Association 


Hunting, Fishing, Picnicking or 
Loafing on These Grounds 


Prohibited Unless by Special Permit of Owner 


s Protected 


in prominent places along the 
roads. If he wants more signs they 
cost 50 cents each. One man was 
so pleased that he bought thirty 
signs. He estimated they paid for 
themselves in a month. 

If a farmer thinks he ean get 
along without the protection and 
let George pay jor it, he gets 
fooled. All his neighbors who be- 
long tell hunters that Sam Smith 
doesn’t care if they trespass and 
it’s only a short time till the flood 
of shooters line Sam up quicker 
than the canvassing committee ever 
could. 

The sheriff in Kane county has 
co-operated and appoints the spe- 
cial township deputies as requested 








city men were his friends and they 
had more votes than the farmers. 


This is the Sort of Warning Illinois Hunters Get. 


by the association. If they can not 
get things (Coneluded on page 11) 


WINTER MILKING INCREASES YOUR PROFITS 


Fall and Winter Dairying Have Advantage in Production, Prices and Labor 


ILK and butter, in common with other 
M farm products, have their market sea- 

sons of heavy receipts and low prices 
contrasted with other periods of lighter sup- 
plies and better prices. Most everyone who 
milks cows knows that under normal conditions 
milk and cream are always lower in price and 
more plentiful in volume in the flush pasture 
season of spring and early summer than in au- 
tumn and winter when the marketable supply 
is smaller and prices advance. Last winter but- 
ter extras on the New York market averaged 
from 47 to 52 cents per pound, while during 
the summer of 1924 the prices for the same 
quality of butter changed from 38 to 41 cents 
per pound. It is true, of course, that the butter 
market of the summer of 1924 had somewhat 
more than its usual load to carry because of 
rather heavy importations of butter. Much of 
the price difference noted, however, was a re- 
sult of the normal domestic butter situation in 
which supplies always gain on the demand 
in early summer, resulting in a slump in 
prices. 


Dairyman Can Prevent Glut of Market 


The farmer who sells grain or livestock is not 
always in a position to avoid the gluts in the 
market. Frequently he is compelled to sell be- 
cause he must have the money at a certain time. 
The dairyman, however, can quite easily adjust 


his business to provide for marketing relatively 
more of his product in the winter season and* 
less in the summer by breeding his cows ae- 
cordingly. It is obvious, of course, that if ev- 
eryone would turn to winter milking, prices 
would soon fall and the summer market would 
pay the premium. The present price and re- 
ceipts situation in the dairy products market 
will, however, pay most dairymen to breed a 
few more cows for fall freshening and a few 
less for summer milking. 


Advantages of Winter Milking 


It so happens that the market advantage 
waiting for the dairyman who decides to in- 
crease his winter milking is supplemented by 
certain other advantages which are economic-. 
ally favorable despite the actual price of but- 
ter. Winter milking, in spite of the less favor- 
able weather in which it is done, actually re- 
sults in slightly greater volume of production 
than milking during the hot months of the 
year. Analysis of more than 10,000 cow test- 
ing association records by United States De- 
partment of Agriculture dairy experts, shows 
that cows which freshened in the fall produced 
an average of 6,689 pounds of milk and 268 
pounds of fat, compared with an average of 
5,842 pounds of milk and 236 pounds of fat 
produced by cows freshening in the spring. 
The stimulus of fresh pasture is offset by the 


hot weather and flies of late summer, while 
spring-freshened cows finish their lactations 
under the less favorable conditions of winter. 
T'all-freshening cows, on the other hand, reach 
the height of their production in the winter, 
and when spring comes the new pasture serves 
to stimulate their production in the advanced 
months of lactation. While the fall-freshening 
cows require a larger amount of grain and hay, 
the higher butterfat and milk prices of the 
fall and winter season enable this feed to be 
used at a profit. From the standpoint of la- 
bor, of course, the advantage lies strictly with 
winter milking, since the bulk of farm work 
comes in the summer season. 


Fall Calves Get Better Start 


An additional argument for fall freshening 
lies in the better start which it offers the calves. 
Calves born in the fall and adequately housed 
and fed will as a rule grow more rapidly and 
retain a more thrifty condition than calves 
which come in the spring and have to contend 


with the growth-deterring agencies of flies and ~ 


extreme hot weather. 

Cows bred now will freshen early next fall. 
Many farmers have an excellent opportunity to 
increase their income from butter, raise better 
calves and adjust their labor problems more 
satisfactorily by breeding a few more cows for 
fall freshening and a few less for spring. 


If a farmer loses chickens or has a ~ 
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LACES* PARMER, January 2, 1925 





By Francis A. Flood 


A NEBRASKA FARM BOY ABROAD 


The Gray Goose Goes to Stonehenge and to Stratford 


cockney tongue, when it wasn’t nee- 
essary to understand it. 





UDYARD KIPLING is an 
R Englishman, and no doubt 


knew the English women bet- 
ter than I do when he sane of the 
London ’ousemaids: 


‘‘Beefy face an’ grubby ’and— 
Law, wot do they understand ? 
I’ve a neater, sweeter maiden 
In a cleaner, greener land, 

On the Road to Mandalay.”’ 


Now, I’ve never been in Mandalay 
and I don’t know what kind of peo- 
ple live along the famous highway 
leading into Mandalay, but from 
what I saw of England’s women 
slopping in their beer and cigar- 
ettes. I would sing those lines with 
Kipling—ehanging the last line, 











however, to: ‘‘In the good old 
ee 

We all agreed that the prettiest 
girl we saw in all of England was the miss who 
“cleaned’’ our ‘‘boots’’ in Stratford-on-Avon. 
Yes, ‘‘eleaning boots’’ in England is the same 
as shining shoes under the Stars and Stripes. 

It Was a Bit of a Blow to Us. All 

I was well aware, of course, that Elaine the 
Fair, Elaine the Lovable, Klaine the Lily Maid 
of Astolat, guarded and polished the saered 
shield of Lancelot, but it was a bit of a blow 


to all of us to find that the Englishman nowa- 
davs allows his beautiful women to shine his 
shoes also. He also allows her to carry the 
bundles or wheel the haby while he strides ma- 
jestically along with~his cane and his gloves in 
his hand, and wearine his three-gallon hat. 
The Englishman himself must always be-—and 
he is —eorrectly dressed even tho His wife or 
daughter can not afford the trimmings and f 
ines on her clothes which in the Ameriean fan 

are alme ‘ 28 Imp yr nt nee 
a) 

The Enelish, ¢ the Hall er 
( nans | Danes, 7 . 
Ir 
( me} \me r \ ( 
anvone who had bee 

coun ( 

i houegl he Ay ! omen, and ti 
invariably said tha em, we | 
them, we ba! hey hem too mat 
gall attentions 0 ent ne 1a 
of chivalry to the feminine sex. Anyone t 
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Maybe it was ‘‘ Merrie Eneland’’ onee, but 


struck us that it isn’t any more. Unemplo: 
ment has been so acute that the government has 
been paying a certain amount, called a ‘‘dole.’ 
to every man who is unable to find work. This 
is official recognition of the fact that the public 
is not self-supporting. It 

ically and socially. It is demoraliz- 


is costlv—econom 


Every flower mentioned in Shakespeare’s plays grows at his home. 


but a mighty drain upon the poor masses of 
England who must support it as an institution. 

Old men, underfed and poorly clothed, prob- 
ably living on their ‘‘dole,’’ or a pension from 
some of Eneland’s former ‘‘glorious’’ wars; old 
women and young girls who drift in with their 
male partners and lean upon the bar or slouch 
about the room on boxes or benches, sleepy- 
eyed, mannish and loud in their talk and langh- 
ter, cheaply and plainly dressed but spending 





their tuppences and sixpences for their beer 
or stout. and spending their more important 
property, their time, for the same ‘‘beer’’ stan- 
dard of social aetivitv: young men and what 
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I’m a bit tired, too, sir, h lersized 
little fifteen-year-old ‘offered after [I had bro- 
en all rules of correct etiquette by speaking 
to him. 


When did vou start work this mornine?’’ 


| asked him, for I delighted to hear the real 





ing to the public mind and would 
probably never have been put into 
effect except to avert even more 
dangerous, active dissatisfaction 
and unrest. - 

I don’t know whether it was as 
bad before the war or not, but if one 
looks“into any one of the thousands 
of public houses in London alone, or 
‘“‘pubs’”’ as they are called, between 
ten and eleven o’clock in the eve- 
ning, just before closing time, he 
will see them all nearly full of peo- 
ple—and poor people—spending a 
few pence for their beer or -ale. 
They do not drink the hard liquors 
that make the American fighting 
drunk; it is the cheap and sloppy 





i 





beer—cheap in the cost per mug, 





A corner of the back-yard at Neale House. 





‘““At ’alf pust six, sir.’’ he an- 
swered, and then told me he would 
not be thru until eleven o’clock that 
night. 

He darted out to open the heavy 
door for a_ perfeetly able-bodied 
man and then eame back to his post 
with his eve upon the lobby. 

“You surely don’t work sueh 
long hours every day, do you?”’ I 
was astonished. 

But the busy little fellow had 
darted up to take the burned-out 
cigarette stub from a lady who was 
standing smoking in the lobby. It 
would have cost her a couple of 
steps to have thrown it away her- 
self. 

‘*Oh no, sir; not every day. Only 
this late twice a week, sir.’’ 

He had quit school as soon as he reached 
fourteen and his life work had begun at the 
time when the American boy is just beginning 
to live. He needs the play and the good times 
just as our own boys do, for he is Just the same 
as ourselves. He is no different from the boys 
in every state in the Union, for he smiled at 
my surprise and said, ‘‘It’s all right, sir, when 
vou get a bit used to it, you know,’’ which is 
just what the American boy says when he gets 

sprain playing football, but is a 
charitable attitude than the average boy 
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ereat manor house itsel 
Lord Greville himself was not home, but 
instrueted his ‘‘ Admirable 
the American 
visitors, which he did as only a per- 
feet Enelish butler could do. The 
house had been built so lone ago 
v how old it was, 
records to show that 
it was fully developed by 1600 at 
least. None of us had ever seen a 
home so perfectly appointed as this 
old English manor, but as Doetor 
Bereman insisted, we all acted as 
tho we were ‘‘to the manor born.’’ 
The butler led us to the back door, 
and, opening it, quietly observed 
that it was rather a pleasant view. 
It was the most beautiful arti- 
ficial landscape setting I had ever 
seen, and I compared it in my 
memory (Concluded on page 11) - 
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A COMMUNITY CHECKS UP ITS CORN 


Cedar County Farm Folks Profit by a Neighborhood Corn Yield Contest 


their corn by means of a yield contest was 

the highly useful project carried out dur- 
ing the past year by the community of Downey 
in Cedar county, Iowa. The yield contest was 
planned as a township Farm Bureau activity 
and all of the co-operators found that the proj- 
ect had much practical value. Many of them 
found that their own corn did not match up 
with some of the other kinds grown in the com- 
munity. Strains of corn with which farmers 
had been nitiatin’ for a number of years were 
discovered to have weaknesses. As a result of 
the findings of the contest, this community may 
be expected to produce considerably more bush- 
els hereafter with the same amount of labor as 
in previous years, 


Project Started at an Institute 


i ike bora up on productive ability of 


Last winter members of the community met 
at a little one-day institute and talked over 
their problems. One problem in particular this 
spring was where to get good seed corn. A 
number of ears were exhibited at the institute 
meeting with germination tests showing that 
some of the ears were badly infected with 
molds, altho with the naked eye it was impos- 
sible to detect it from the appearance of the 
ears. The next and second step was to decide 
upon a plan that would create an interest in the 
testing of seed corn and if possible discover the 
higher yielding strains of corn in 
the community. The county agent, 
and a representative from lowa 
State College, who suggested a local 
corn yield contest, were present. 

Co-operation made the project a 
success. Right off the reel Wilson 
Erwin, who owned a suitable plot 
of ground, offered to plant the 
plot. In addition to the county 
agent, a local banker and the town- 
ship Farm Bureau director offered 
their time as a service to the com- 
munity. In a short time seven- 
teen men had promised samples of 
corn. The women folk were also 
good co-operators and agreed to 
serve the dinner at husking time. 

On May 6th Mr. Erwin, Harry 
Schooley, the Farm Bureau di- 
rector, W. A. Cameron, the _lo- 





From left to right they are: 
Harry Schooley and W. A. Cameron. 


By B. N. Stephenson 


cal banker and the county agent planted the 
plot. Four rows of each sample were planted 
across a sixty-five-rod field. Each sample was 
given a number and only the county agent 
knew whose corn corresponded with the num- 
ber. Mr. Erwin cultivated the corn in the 
usual way during the summer. 


Much Interest in the Harvest 


November 3 was selected as the harvesting 
date and thru continued co-operation, Mr. Er- 
win secured seventeen wagons manned by the 
men who had corn in the plot. The corn was all 
harvested, weighed and taken up to the ehureh 
where the meeting was to be held, before noon. 
The ladies served a splendid chicken dinner, 
after which the results of the contest were made 
available. 

Prof. F. G. Churchill, of the extension serv- 
ice at Ames, was present and assisted in figur- 
ing up the results. After all tabulations had 
been made they were placed on a large black- 
board. It was quite interesting to note the 
keen interest taken in discovering whose names 
would be linked up with the high yielding num- 
bers. Following this exciting period of the 
meeting, Prof. Churchill gave a talk on the fac- 
tors that determine the high yielding qualities 
of corn, 


The extreme early frost in this section dur- 
ing the past fall resulted in the earlier matur- 
ing strains having a decided advantage. Corn 
entered by Chris Molbach yielded highest with 
a yield of 70.2 bushels per acre. The lowest 
yielding sample made only 41.57 bushels per 
acre, or a difference of 28.45 bushels. Mr. Mol- 
bach has been producing this particular strain 
of Reid Yellow Dent for eight or ten years and 
has always practiced early field selection of 
seed corn, paying strict attention to maturity, 
height of ear from the ground, type of ear, and 
type of kernel. He makes sure that the kernel 
is neither too smooth and flinty in indentation 
nor too rough and starchy. He has ear-tested 
for years and never plants an ear unless six 
kernels grow strong. His seed corn is carefully 
graded before planting to insure a uniform 
stand. In his plot, scarcely a stalk was 
missing. 


Earlier Varieties Yielded Best 


On the other hand, a number of the lower 
yielding samples showed poor stands because of 
not being graded and tested, a large percentage 
of moldy ears were found, due to failure to 
test and to throw out the moldy ears. Prae- 
tically all of the low yielders were soft and 
chaffy because of slow maturity, which in some 
cases could have been overcome by early seed 
selection. Needless to say, there are going 
to be some changes made in the 
seed corn used in Downey commu- 








Some of the men who made the Downey corn yield contest a success. 


Chris Molbach, F. G. Churchill, Wilson Erwin, 


nity in the spring of 1925. The 
farmers who were credited with the 
low yielding plots in the 1924 com- 
parison are not going to be satis- 
fied any longer with unproductive 
seed. Most of them did not suspect 
that their seed was at fault, but, 
now that they know it, they are re- 
placing it with seed from the 
strains which the contest proved 
were best adapted to the commu- 
nity. 

-The Downey folks feel that a 
community corn yield contest is 
one of the most interesting and 
practical activities that can be car- 
ried on by a group of farm people. 
They recommend it as worth while 
for any rural community. 





IOWA’S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary Thornburg’s Report Shows Result of Year of Consolidation 


HEN the various Iowa bureaus dealing 

\ \ with agriculture were consolidated into 

one department a year ago, the general 

assembly had two objects in view. The first 

was to save money and the second to increase 
the efficiency of the work. 

Have these objects been realized? The re- 
port of Secretary Mark Thornburg showing the 
work of the department from July 1, 1923, to 
June 30, 1924, indicates that both ends have 
to a degree at least been attained. During this 
year the receipts of the department exceeded 
the expenses by a little more than $50,000. Ip 
the year before, when the bureaus were not yet 
consolidated, they showed a loss of something 
over $11,000. 


Greater Efficiency in Department 


From the financial side, then, the showing 
has been quite good. That this has been aecom- 
plished without sacrificing any of the efficien- 
ey of the work performed by the old bureaus 
is indicated by the results of the inspection 
service. For the year ending in June, 1923, 
seventy inspectors made a total of 97,255 in- 
spections. During the first year under the 
state department of agriculture thirty-two in- 
spectors made a total of 140,957 inspections. 


This inerease in the service has been largely ac- 
complished by giving each inspector a territory 
in which he is responsible for all the different 
lines of inspection. 

One important job of the department thru 
the animal husbandry division is to look after 
the health of the animals of the state. Only 
one serious outbreak of disease occurred dur- 
ing the last year. Anthrax was brought in by a 
shipme nt of eattle from South Dakota. Thru 
quarantine and vaccination, the death loss in 
Iowa was kept down to thirty-one head and in- 
fection was not allowed to spread. 

Considerable progress has been made in the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis. During the 
last year a total of 84,828 cattle were tested. 
Of this number, 16,105 were condemried as re- 
actors. Up to the present time in the aecred- 
ited herd work, 94,849 have been fully acered- 
ited and 592,049 have passed one clean test. 
Of the state’s $250,000 appropriation for the 
control of contagious and infectious livestock 
diseases $169,814.41 was spent for indemnities 
for tubercular cattle and $80,185.34 for the sal- 
aries and expenses of the veterinarians em- 
ployed. It is worth noting that comparative 
figures show that the cost of the test under the 
county area plan adopted a year ago is mate- 


rially lower than the cost of testing under the 
accredited herd plan. 

The Iowa warehouse act was used largely in 
an experimental way last year, with about 
300,000 bushels of grain being stored under its 
provisions. Practically all the farmers who 
used the act express themselves as being satis- 
fied with its working and intend to use the sys- 
tem again. The supposition is that since favor- 
able results have come to those who have tried 
out the farm warehouse system, its use is likely 
to be greatly enlarged. Seeretary Thornburg 
suggests that more ready co-operation of local 
banks in recognizing warehouse certificates as 
reliable collateral will help further their use. 


Many Counties Have Boards 


The following counties have warehouse 
boards: Adair, Allamakee, Appanoose, Benton, 
Boone, Buehanan, Buena Vista, Calhoun, Car- 
roll, Cass, Cedar Cherokee, Clay, Clinton, 
Crawford, Dallas, Decatur, Dickinson, Emmet, 
Franklin, Greene, Guthrie, Hamilton, Hardin, 
Harrison, Henry, Humboldt, Johnson, Kossuth, 
Linn, Lyon, Mahaska, Marshall, Morona, Mon- 
roe, O’Brien, Palo Alto, Plymouth, Pocahontas, 
Polk, Sac, Shelby, Sioux, ‘Story, Tama, Wap- 
ello, "Webster. 
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By William Edwards 





WHEN BILL BUCKED THE TIGER 


One Farmer’s Experience With Grafters, Promoters and Slickers 


suspicious all the time, but of course I 
never told her I spent $5 for legal opin- 





PM ‘sines says I, a couple of eve- 


my boots and slid my feet into 
the red sneakers that I bought at the ba- 
gaar, ‘‘didn’t you women read a lot 
about Mexico when you had that Chau- 
tauqua study circle in your club?”’ 

‘‘Not only did we read, William, but 
we talked it all‘over. What do you want 
to know?’’ 

‘*Well, I s’posed you would talk, the 
way you used that telephone planning 
the last meeting re 

‘‘Never mind, William; what do you 
want to know?’’ rebukes Maria, and I 
eould see that I had made her riled. 

I told her how Hank Peters had shown 
us a letter at the last agricultural so- 
ciety meeting, describing a chance he 
had to get in on a good thing in a Mexi- 
can silver mine. It seems as tho Hank 
had written to a fellow in New York 
once about an advertisement on curing 
disease by taking exercise. This fellow, 
Sowbody or something like that, had a 








griefs, 


Bill Edwards, retired farmer, started, in last week’s 
issue, to tell the story of how he and others in his com- 
munity bucked the grafters. It seems that Bill had left 
the farm after making his stake, and was living in ease. 
He had invested in Liberty bonds during the war, had 
learned a few things about finance, and thought he knew 
alot more. So when he had a chance to invest in a prop- 
osition that sounded like a sure thing on the tongue of a 
clever salesman, he jumped in with both feet. 
about the time Bill thought he had the world by the tail, 
he was called into the local bank to meet a note which 
the salesman had told him would not have to be paid. 
Bill paid, but didn’t forget the trimming. Because he 
took the trouble to see a lawyer and find out about the 
matter, and then advised others on the subject, Bill soon 
became the local aid to the man in trouble. 
plains how he managed to get in on all the neighborhood 
He even helped his wife get out of the clutches 
of an easy-money artist. At a meeting of the local agri- 
cultural society, Bill ran into another scheme, and his 
account of it is given this week. 


Just 


That ex- 


fon or she sure would have been after me. 
~ Meanwhile, Hank got letters from his 
New York friend every week, and the 
physical director always had a new get- 
rich-quick deal for Hank, but Hank 
don’t bite. 

Not long afterwards, one morning, 
Bob Smith—that’s the oldest of the boys 
who is working our place—came to me 
and wanted advice. Bob’s a good boy, 
but kinda headstrong. I knew some- 
thing was wrong. 

Mrs. Bob had been raising a lot of 
chickens that summer. She was going 
to do a lot of things with the money she 
made, and I had been helping her by 
fixing up fences and building a chicken 
house that would shed water when it 
rained. 

Well, she was selling a lot of eggs and 
got a good price for the first cases. It 
seems that she had been taking them to 
the Wright grocery, but a new fellow, 








new system and Hank thought it might 
help his game leg a bit. You know Hank 
ain’t so active as I am. Being justice of the 
peace is kinda confining except at mail and 
election times. 


Hank Was All For This Man 


However, Hank tried the exercises, and they 
seemed to help, so he was all for this man. I 
told him I could have given him the same stuff 
for nothing, but he wouldn’t believe me. 

‘“What’s exercise got to do with Mexico?” 
snaps Maria. 

‘‘Well, I’m leading you up to it, so calm 
yourself,’’ says I. ‘‘You see, this fellow wrote 


Hank a long letter calling his attention to a. 


silver mine he had bought a big interest in. 
Because Hank had taken that course, the fel- 
low was going to let him in on a good thing 
again, Besides, the fellow was a bit short of 
money, and if Hank wanted to send $100, he 
might get rich. This athletic fellow claimed 


‘in the letter to have made $3,000,000 on a 


$20,000 investment, and was sure Hank could 
do as well. 

‘‘Then there was a map and a line about the 
‘Valencia,’ which was the name of the mine. 
On the other page was a lot of stuff about the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and it was sure good. 
Hank had the hunch it was O. K., and we all 
argued about the trouble they was having 
down there, and the meeting busted up without 
getting to the regular program.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ says Maria, ‘‘what’s that mine and 
what was those page numbers? I want to find 
out about that, as we never had that in our 
study.”’ ; 

‘‘Dinged if I know,’’ I admitted. 

‘‘Get Hank on the phone and find out,”’ was 
Maria’s firm but gentle way of expressing her- 
self, which meant I was soon talking to Hank. 

We got the page and soon was reading how 
this mine was the old- 
est and richest in Mex- 
ico. Maria begun to 
get enthused. So she 
ealled Hank again and 
checks up on me and I 


in and see Hank in the morning and if it’s 
good, better use some of that four per cent 
money and make a real investment.”’ 

Early next morning I was down to Hank’s. 
He had just opened the office and was sweep- 
ing out. You see, Hank being an official of 
the county, has a little office two doors south 
of the courthouse. 

I was soon talking about the silver mine. We 
was just about ready to sign up when I hap- 
pens to think of Charley Stanton. ‘‘Say Hank, 
would you mind letting me take these papers a 
while?’’ I asks. Well, I arrived at the judge’s 
office when he was sweeping out, too. Showed 
him the papers and told him what I had in 
mind. He read them over. Then he begins to 
laugh. 

‘Bill, you just got to be a sucker, don’t 
you?”’ 

“‘Not exactly,’’ says I. ‘‘What’s up?”’ 

‘“Well, maybe this mine in Mexico that’s the 
world’s greatest silver mine is all there, but 
that isn’t what you are buying. See this map. 
Your mine is next to it. The one you are going 
to buy in is the ‘Valencia,’ while the world 
beater is the ‘Valenciana’—lots of difference. 

‘‘Charley,’’ says I, ‘‘you got me wrong. It’s 
Hank Peters that’s buying, not me. I wanted 
to find out for sure. That’s why I came to 
you.’’ And I pulled out my check book. 


Worth Five to Have the Laugh on Hank 


Well, it was worth the five bucks to have 
the laugh on Hank. When I showed him the 
difference, he was sure thankful and told me I 
was a smart one. Next time Hanks says he’s 
going to ask me about things first before he 
tells the rest of the boys. But Maria wasn’t 
so easily put off. She blamed me for telling 
her the wrong name and maintained she was 











begin to think we was 
going into the Mexi- 
can mining business. 
‘* William, you made 
such a fine deal on 
your venture in ni- 
trates,’’? says Maria, as 
‘we was going to bed 
and she was putting 





curler. ‘‘Now here’s 


about, and it looks to 


Diver, had opened up the Reliable Pro- 
duce Company, in the old Knox build- 
ing. Diver went about the country offering 
extra fancy prices, and soon had all Wright’s 
business. He’d give a check for the eggs every 
time he bought them, and the women liked 
that. They got the money, you see 


Bob Took the Check to the Bank 


Mrs. Smith, the week before, had sold him 
three cases of eggs, took a check, and when Bob 
went to town that morning he took the check 
into the bank. Harper took one look at it and 
says, ‘‘Oh, you got stuck on Diver, too, eh?”’ 

“‘Stuck!’’ says Smith. ‘‘What d’ye mean?’’ 

**Well, I mean that Diver’s dove and there 
isn’t any money to pay that check. Let’s see, 
that makes $547.50 he’s skinned out with to 
date.’’ 

So Smith had come to me, as he didn’t want 
to tell the missus she was out the $15 she was 
supposed to get. 

I went to town that afternoon and did a little 
detecting. Diver, who had stayed at the Jack- 
son House, left early in the week, the clerk 
said, and was to be back the next day. He 
hadn’t come, and when they investigated they 
found he had left an old trunk with nothing 
in it. Besides, he owed a board bill. 

When I got Hank on the job, we found that 
the rent at Knox’s was unpaid for the month 
and all they was at the shop was a few empty 
egg cases. We found a few letters and tags, 
and by writing to Chicago found out that the 
last shipment of eggs had been paid for and 
that the draft had gone direct to Diver. Well, 
before we all got thru investigating and had 
the ‘‘ Weekly Sun’’ write it up, we discovered 
that Diver had taken out close to one thousand 
dollars from Jackson City and surrounding 
territory. The editor of the Sun finally got a 
letter from Indiana that said Diver correspond- 
ed to the description 
of a fellow that had 
pulled the same game 
on their town. 

So Mrs. Bob is wiser 
about selling eggs and 
Wright’s store is get- 
ting the eggs fhese 
days. 

Traveling buyers of 
chickens and eggs or 
anything else don't 
have much luck now. 
A rug peddler came 
around recently claim- 














“After riding with all the agents we bought a chummy six.” 


« 


ing to buy junk, and 
when the folks heard 
about it and told me, I 
had eentral put a gen- 
eral alarm ring (Con- 
cluded on page 13) 
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A Rural School Plan 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been reading the controversy 
about state aid for sehools and about 
our school system in general. Here 
are my views: 

With the decrease in the size of fam- 
ilies and but few new farm homes be- 
ing built, our rural school is bound to 
go out according to law. If you don’t 
believe this, go out into the country, 
take a copy of the law with you, and 
visit our rural schools, count the pu- 
Pils, and also notice the number of 
schools already closed. You will find 
that these small schools are going to 
be closed sooner or later. 

The alternative can only be the con- 
solidated schools in another genera- 
tion. Therefore, shall we join the con- 
solidated enthusiasts, pay our taxes 
and bear it in silence; or shall we be 
dragged in and complain loudly, but 
with the same results? Or shall we 
renovate the good old rural school 
system on a consolidated basis? 

Consolidated schools as they are to- 
day are certainly not an entire success. 
They are more up to date and efficient 
than the old school, but at a much 
greater expense. The reason is in the 
transportation gf the children. 

In the past the town and politicians 
have pulled together and pulled the 
wool over our eyes and put up a build- 
ing in town. Usually it is a good build- 
ing that the townspeople are proud of 
and which looks good to us when we 
go to town and see it. It is a nice 
school building; but is it a nice thing 
to keep going? 

I think it would be all right if it 
was in the right place, the place that 
our forefathers thought was the right 
place for a school to be. Look over 
our rural system and you will find a 
rural schoolhouse about every two 
miles whichever way you go, with the 
school district so laid out that the 
schoolhouse is in the center of it. 
There can not be very many com- 
plaints about the fairness of this loca- 
tion to all, since it is as close to home 
parent 
welfare 


as is possible and since every 
has a chance to look after the 
of his children by seeing what happens 
at school. 

If the same system were used and a 
schoolhouse placed say every twelve 
miles north and south and every three 
miles east and west, with the schools 
in the center of their respective dis- 
tricts, one bus could be run north and 
one south, and the children on the by- 
roads could walk to the nearest corner. 
This would combine about four rural 
schools as they are now. under one or 
possibly two teachers. The school 
thus created ought to be up to date, 
more convenient and certainly more 
economical than our consolidated 
schools in town. 

JULES 

Mitchell County, Iowa. 


SERLETH. 


Remarks: We agree that the open 
country is the best place for a con- 
solidated school. Let’s hear from folks 
with experience in consolidated dis- 
tricts on Mr. Serleth’s plan.—Editor. 





A Word of Encouragement 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I knew personally Henry Wallace, 
and was an admirer of his son who 
died as a victim to the cause of agri- 
culture, as secretary of that great de- 
partment. I read your splendid peri- 


Odical and I desire to commend you 
for the editorials that appear in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer from week to week. I 
note that you give voice to the spirit of 
encouragement and charge the great 


and worthy interests which you have 
represented with courage and fidelity 
not to “give up the ship’ but to con- 
tinue to struggle on. May great tri- 
umph come to the cause in which you 
are engaged so faithfully. 
WILLIAM G. KERR. 
Grundy County, Iowa. 


A “Necktie Party” 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Your article in the December 
reminded me of 


ec 


5 issue 
dealing with thieves 
the story of L. M. Small hanging the 
horse thieves. 

Mr. Smali lived on a farm four miles 
northwest of Poik City. He was head 
of the vigilance committee in bis lo- 
cality. He stost a horse. With others 
he followed the thieves and captured 
two men, I think in Hardin county. 
They hung the man who was riding 
Mr. Small’s horse to make him tell 
who he was associated with. The oth- 
er man started to run. When they 
caught him and returned, the hanging 
man was dead. As the saying is, 
“Dead men tell no stories,’ so they 
hung the other fellow also. 

Mr. Small stayed in hiding much of 


the time. He went to California for 2 
time. I heard him tell that the sher- 


iff’s party came and arrested him once 
in Des Moines. As they were leaving 
the city they passed a street corner 
where a bunch of his friends were 
standing. Small said he held up his 
hands and showed the handcuffs. 
They at once organized a posse, fol- 
lowed them, and that night took him 
away from the sheriff. He always 
spoke of the hanging as the necktie 
party 

It was said that for a long time the 
horse thieves were conspicuous for 


their absence in the part of the state 
where Mr. Small lived. Mr. Small 
owned much valuable property in Des 


Moines. Small street was named for 
him. He died in Des Moines in 1882. 


His grave is in a lonely spot three 
miles northwest of Polk City on the 
Daniel Boone trail. 
J. D. HELMS. 

Cerro Gordo County, Iowa. 

Remarks: We are glad to get let- 
ters like this on early Iowa history. 
Vino else can furnish stories of the 
early vigilantes?—Editor. 





Are They Too High? 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


The following is a sample account 


of the cost of stock hogs purchased 
on the St. Joseph market December 
6, 1924: 

Twenty pigs, weight 1.430 Ibs., 


$4.75 per TOO TOS. 6 ccisceccceccccss.cs,. 06192 
Dipping and spraying, 20 cents 





RN aceite actre at Peart oace 4.00 
Vaccinating, 89 cents each.......... 17.80 
OTAGO Sakis sicccacencetivdntndv he deceujowvecs 5.00 

TORO | cscs vunsegubocenvisasecescbestucid ieee $94.72 


From the above you will note that 
the cost of dipping and spraying and 
vaccinating is $1.09 a head, or approx- 
imately one-third of the total cost. I 
have vaccinated all of my hogs, sev- 
eral hundred each year, ever since the 
efficacy of the treatment has become 
established. I can do it successfully 
and at much less than the above cost. 
It therefore seems to me that these 
charges are unreasonably high, and I 
call your attention to it as a matter 
of information. 

R. E. CULVER. 


Buchanan County, Missouri. 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Butter prices after their sudden ad. 
vance in late November and early De: 
cember declined again almost as rap- 
idly. It now seems that butter extras 
at Chicago will average around 42 
cents for December of 1924, or about 
thasame as in November. 

With corn at $1.24 a bushel, oats 59 
cents a bushel, bran $33 a ton, cotton- 
seed meal $44 a ton and oil meal $49 
a ton at central markets; with loose 
hay at $14 a ton on the farm and labor 
at 28 cents an hour, the cost of pro- 
ducing a pound of butter on a Chicago 
extra basis was around 53.9 cents for 
the month of December, 1924. The ac- 
tual price was 42 cents, or there was 
a loss of 11.9 cents a pound. 

There is still much more than the 
usual quantity of butter in storage but 
the high price of feed has so cut down 
production during the past month or 
two that the butter storage stocks are 
likely to be reduced more rapidly than 
was the case a year ago. Moreover, 


(910 195 i912 
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there will be a tendency for many 
dairymen to sell their poorer produc- 
ing cows to the butcher. Probably, 
therefore, there will be several periods 
of violent fluctuations in butter prices 
this winter. We do not anticipate, how- 
ever, that butter prices at any time 
this winter will advance high enough so 
that our chart will show a profit. In 
the long run the genuine dairyman 
will probably benefit by the situation 
which will exist this winter because of 
the fact that too many amateur dairy- 
men were being into the 
business by the unusually profitable 
situation of the past two years. 

With feed and labor at present lev- 
els Chicago milk in December of 1924 
cost about $2.97 a hundred to produce 
delivered at the country bottling plant. 
The quoted price was $2.40 a hundred, 
or there was a loss of 57 cents a hun- 
dred. This is probably the most seri- 
ous loss which Chicago dairymen have 
faced at any time since the war. 
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Bonds for Roads 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

This winter the Iowa legislature 
will be confronted with the greatest 
question in recent years, and that is 
the road question. It is time that Iowa 
should make some Speat improvement 
in her public roads, and the proposi- 
tion of an $85,000,009 bond issue at a 
low rate of interest and the gasoline 
tax, is the best proposition that hag 
ever been brought forward. 

Iowa is a great state and deserves 
a better system of public roads than 
she has. The Iowa press has spent a 
great deal of money the last few years 
in advertising Iowa thruout the east. 
ern states. The eastern states have a 
wonderful conception of Towa, but 
when eastern people come west into 
Iowa they are badly disappointed. 

Now the great question has been 
how to raise the funds to improve 
these roads. The Good Roads Associa- 
tion has hit upon a plan which is very 
good. With their plan Iowa will get 
two million dollars of federal aid next 
year. 

If Iowa in the next ten years would 
spend $100,000,000 on her public roads, 
it would increase the valuation of Iowa 
land 25 per cent more than it will in- 
crease without it. 

CARL L. LEEHART. 

Lucas County, Iowa. 





Remarks: Some farmers hold that 
a pay-as-you-go policy on road build- 
ing is sounder than a big bond issue in 
times like these. What do our readers 
think about it?—Editor. 





For the Gas Tax 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am very much pleased at the fight 
Wallaces’ Farmer is putting up to ob 
tain better returns for the farmers. 
The majority of farmers in this local 
ity are very hard up. Some of these 
farmers are in difficulty because they 
have been extravagant. But many 
who are on the verge of bankruptcy 
have lived frugally and worked hard 
all their lives. 

I think it would help some if the 
high taxes on cheap autos were low- 
ered to a $3 registration fee and the 
rest of the auto revenue raised by @ 
tax on gasoline. Many farmers own @ 
battered old flivver which is taxed 10 
per cent or more of its value. Many 
of these men were so bad off last vear 
that they did not get their license un 
til March or later and paid two or 
three doliars penalty. Of course, they 
could avcid this trouble. by selling 
their autos, but they won’t do it. Why 
should they? I know section hands 
who can afford autos. 

Under the gas tax plan the autos 
that use the roads most pay the most 
tax. EDWIN COOPER. 

Tama County, Iowa. 





Grind Barley Before Feeding 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your article, “Barley for Hog 
Feed in the Summer of 1925,” you 
asked for suggestions from readers. I 
fed hogs in Iowa for a number of 
years, then moved to North Dakota, 
where we raise some corn, but depend 
on barley for fattening hogs. For best 
results, barley must be ground. I feed 
it dry in self-feeders, with tankage, 
and find it almost equal to corn. I us 
ually market my April pigs early in 
December, averaging from 200 to 225 
pounds. 

JOHN PETERSON. 

Cass County, North Dakota. 
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- Ridding the County of Crooks 


(Continued from page 6) 

lined up any other way the state puts 
these men on as special game war- 
dens. However, they get the power to 
make the arrests so that when a big 
car comes along and out jumps the 
hunters a general call goes forth on 
the telephone and it isn’t long till the 
deputies arrive. A trip to a nearby 
justice court results and the autoists 
learn to believe in signs. 

In some territorfes the justices of 
the peace failed to support the depu- 
ties. Wherever it was possible when 
election time came new justices were 
put in office and if necessary the trials 
were held in courts where things are 
carried on according to law. 

It makes no difference in Kane coun- 
ty what happens. The association is 
on the job. This was shown last fall 
when the sheriff received word from 
Hammond, Ind., that some _ horse 
thieves had departed from that town 
with a horse and buggy. The sheriff 
decided to try out the association a 
sent out a call‘on the telephone. An 
hour later he was notified that the out- 
fit and driver were captured. So suc- 
cessful has been this organization that 
at the close of the first year the farm- 
ers voted it the best thing they had in 
the line of safety. 

The Kankakee system of engaging 








the services of a detective is one step | 


further in the line of farmer protec- 
tion. They have had protective asso- 
ciations there for some time but the 
farmers found that their troubles 
were worse than just hunters. They 
had thieves who stole pigs and chick- 
ens and other things. The farmers 
were too busy to take the trouble to 
start a hunt so the farm advisor was 
instructed to secure the services of a 
detective. 

So last summer a man was hired 
and then the protective association 
put up a reward of $25 for any person 
or’ persons furnishing evidence leading 
to arrests. Since this system has been 
in operation it is estimated that over 
$8,000 worth of farm property has been 
recovered and a lot of local chicken 
thieves have departed for better pick- 
ing. If your county has this kind of 
trouble there is nothing that works 
better than getting a crook catcher to 
catch crooks. At least that is-the idea 
in Illinois, 





(The next article in this series will 
tell about protective associations in 
Iowa.) 





Boone County Corn Exper- 
iments 

This past year eleven Boone county 
farmers co-operated with the college 
at Ames in a mighty interesting corn 
experiment. Each farmer sent in ears 
of his corn to the county agent, who 
gave them a special test with the mod- 
ified rag doll to find the ears which 
were of strong germinating power. 
These ears of strong germinating pow- 
er were then divided into two parts, 
those which were absolutely free from 
disease and those which showed some 
evidence of disease. 

This fall when the plots were har- 
vested it was found that the disease- 
free seed had yielded at the rate of 
51.4 bushels, whereas the diseased 
seed had yielded 43.6 bushels. 

The three highest yielding sorts in 
the test were those of Frank Kermi- 
son, Albert A. Miller, and Truman 
Smith. The Smith corn was obtained 
originally from Clyde Black, of Dal- 
las county. The Albert A. Miller corn 
was formed a number of years ago by 
crossing the Iowa 203 strain of Reid 
yellow dent with the Zeller strain. It 
Was second in the south central sec- 
tion of the Iowa corn yield contest 
last year and is unquestionably one of 
the good yielding strains in central 
Iowa. We have been unable to find 
out anything about the Frank Kermi- 
son corn. 





Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in December averaged 
about $9.40 a hundred, or about 50 
cents bigher than in November and 
about the same as in October. The 
way hog prices have held up in the 
face of heavy runs is very encourag- 


ing. The background is now being 
formed for exceedingly high hog 
prices. 

A Chicago hog price of $9.40 a hun- 


dred in December is about equivalent 
to 88-cent corn at Chicago on a No. 2 
basis, or about 73 cents a bushel for 
corn on lowa farms. This corn for 
which hogs were paying about 73 
cents a bushel on Iowa farms was ac- 
tually bringing over $1 a bushel. Many 
farmers felt, therefore, that they 


coula not afford to feed out their hogs | 


and sent them into market half fin- 
ished. These half-finished hogs were 
discriminated against very severely 
and it is a question as to whether 
some of these men shouldn’t have held 
back their half-finished hogs and fed 


; them high-priced corn because of the 


chance of an adgance in the hog mar- 
ket later in the winter. 
Our chart, which is based on the 





average price of corn for the twelve 
months preceding the time of market- 
ing the hogs shows a loss this month 
of $1.55 a hundred. The average corn 
in the December hog cost on a Chicago 
No. 2 weighted basis $1.053 a bushel. 
As a ten-year average hogs have sold 
in the month of December at a price 
equivalent to 10.4 bushels of such 
corn. The value of 10.4 bushels of 
$1.053 corn .gives $10.95 as the corn 
price for hogs for the month of Decem- 
ber of 1924. The actual price was 
$9.40 a hundred or there was a loss of 
$1.55 a hundred. 

It seems that the greater part of the 
half-finished pigs have now been sent 
to market and that in the rather near 
future there should develop a suffi- 
cient shortage of pork so that hog 
prices will advance very rapidly. We 
anticipate moderately high prices in 
the spring and extremely high prices 
in the late summer of 1925. Even tho 
there will be a tremendous corn short- 
age in the late summer of 1925, we 
would not be surprised if hogs sold 
fully as high or possibly slightly high- 
er than corn, 


HOG-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., if the average farm_. 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 


_Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers in December of 1924 averaged 
$9.20 a hundred, or slightly higher 
than in November but decidedly lower 
than during most of the summer and 
fall months. These 1,300-pound fat 
steers marketed in December were fat- 
tened on corn which cost $1.11 a 
bushel on a Chicago No. 2 weighted 
basis. As an average of ten years it 
has required the equivalent of sixty- 
five bushels of such corn to convert a 
feeder weighing 1,000 pounds the pre- 
ceding June into a 1,300-pound fat 
steer for the December market. Last 
June a 1,000-poaund feeder cost $67.50 





and the total cost of a 1,300-pound fat 
steer finished in December was around 
$139.65. The selling price was $9.20 
a hundred or $119.60 a head, which 
would indicate a loss of $20.05 a head. 

The serious losses on fat cattle 
which started this fall are continuing 
and it is not likely that there will be 
any profit in the feeding of corn to 
cattle, so far as the average man is 
concerned, at any time during the next 
two or three months. Cattle prices 
are likely to advance a lot during the 
spring and summer but it is rather 
doubtful if they will advance suffi- 
ciently to enable the average man to 


STEER-CORN CHART 
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make much of a profit. Of course 
there are some people who have 


~ bought their feeders unusually cheap, 


who may be able to sell the finished 
product next summer for better than 
$12 a hundred, who will make a little 
profit even with corn as high priced 
as it now is. The cattle feeding situa- 
tion is decidedly perilous except for 
the man who has an unusual advant- 
age of some sort, whether it be skill in 
buying, skill in feeding, or skill in 
selling. 


A Nebraska Farm Boy Abroad 


(Continued from page 6) 


with similar gardens in Los Angeles, 
Vancouver and Paris. ; 

The master of the house soon re- 
turned and with Lady Greville and his 
brother, Colonel Greville, served the 
inevitable afternoon tea. We inter- 
preted the fact that they performed 
this service entirely without the aid 
of any of the string of servants that 
had quietly disappeared, as a courtesy 
to us. After tea the master of Heale 
House, who had just missed being the 
Earl of Warwick because he had an 
older brother to succeed to the earl- 
dom upon the death of their father, 
the former earl, took us about the 
farm and proudly showed us his Berk- 
shires, or his “Barks,” as they were 
called, his Dexter cattle and the rest 
of his farm. We would have enjoyed 
staying longer, but had to hurry on to 
see the “rest of England.” 

Stonehenge, that mysterious pile of 
great stones on end, which has been 
the subject of wild guesses for hun- 
dreds of years as to its origin, lay on 
our route. Great slabs of rock, some 
of them over twenty feet high and 
ranged in three concentric circles, 
stand upon that quiet hilltop. Across 
the tops of some of these single rocks 
are other huge slabs, weighing tons 
and ten feet long or more. There are 
no other rocks like them anywhere 
else in that part of the country. Where 
did these come from, for they were 
placed there by some people some 
time? For hundreds of years scient- 
ists have been asking each other that 
question—and it is getting later every 
year. 

We drove to _ Stratford-on-Avon, 
where the bones of the immortal 
Shakespeare lie; we visited his birth- 
place where the records show that 72,- 
000 pilgrims pay homage every year— 
and scratch their names on the walls 
and ceiling. “Tom Carlyle” and “W. 
Scott” themselves had scratched their 
names on the glass of the front win- 
dow to prove to lesser lights that they 
had recognized the ability of the great 
poet themselves—and besides it is 
good business. We visited Anne Hath- 
away’s cottage where no doubt is left 
in our mind that William courted and 
won the lady, and finally we stood 
over his grave in the little church and 
read the famous inscriptions written 
on the slab; 





“Good frend, for Iesus sake forbeare 

To digg the dust encloased heare; 

Bleste be the man that spares thes 
stones 

And curst be he that moves my bones.” 


After visiting the Royal Interna- 
tional Livestock Show at Leicester, we 
turned the old Gray Goose toward 
London and arrived there on the 
Fourth of July. That part of it, and 
our trip to Holland will be described 
in our next installment. 


(To be continued) 





MINNESOTA COW MAKES WORLD 
RECORD 

Grahamholm Colantha Segis Maid, the 
property of Dr. Christopher Graham, of 
Rochester, Minn., is now the world’s 
champion Holstein for milk and butterfat 
production in the ten months’ division. 
In 305 days she produced 32,155.1 pounds 
of milk, containing 1,218.03 pounds of 
butter. She carried a calf during 226 
days of the test period. Her milk record 
is about 4,500 pounds higher than the 
former record mark, while her butter 
production exceeds the former record by 
96 pounds, 
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Pulling Back to Prosperity 
(Continued from page 3) 
productive, so far as their actual use 
in the fields was concerned, a consid- 

erable saving was effected. 

“We departmentalize the farm,” says 
Breakenridge. “Accounts are kept sep- 
arately for the beef cattle, the cows, 
hogs, hors*s, chickens and for the va- 
rious crops. We find that the farm ac- 
count book supplied by the Iowa State 
College ‘extension service is very prac- 
tical and we have used it for some 
time. By departmentalizing the farm’s 
operations we can tell at the end of 
the year whether or not any project 
has made or lost money. 

“About four years ago the poultry 
account seemed to be the only one that 
was in a really profitable condition. 
The future of the chicken and egg busi- 
ness looked good, so we expanded the 
farm flock. This was done under the 
direction of Mrs. Breakenridge, for it 
has been her department thruout. 
During the past three years the flock 
of White Leghorns has been increased 
from 350 to 500 hens. 

“The hens performed valiantly when 
it came to helping us to pull back to 
prosperity. In 1923 our returns from 
eggs were enough to pay the taxes on 
nearly 700 acres of land. In 1922 a 
flock of 350 hens made a clear profit 
of $884 for the year, while in 1923 the 
net profit, above all feed costs, was 
$1,114, or nearly $100 per month. This 
year (1924) the returns probably will 
run a little above those of last.” 

No expcnsive henhouse was built. 
Some sheds were made over into quar- 
ters for the flock. The hens are very 
earefully culled each season and cock- 
erels from high-laying strains are used. 
Attention is given to early hatching, 
so that the pullets will be ready to be- 
gin laying early in the fall and winter 
season. The flock gets a ration, com- 
posed mostly of farm-grown grains, 
that is calculated to stimulate early 
laying and laying thruout the winter. 
The flock thus produces many eggs 
for the late fall and winter market 
when prices are more satisfactory than 
at other seasons. Green feed in the 
winter is supplied in the form of green 
oats from an oats sprouter. The in- 
crease in egg returns following the use 
of the sprouter more than justified its 
purchase. 

Breakenridge is a close student of 
markets. He tries to buy on the 
breaks and sells on the bulges. This, 
obviously enough, is what every farm- 
er would like to do. “Break” succeeds 
rather well at it. He buys cattle fairly 
early in the fall and cleans up much 
waste feed about the farm, such as 
corn stalks, beet tops and fall pasture. 
Then, depending upon the market and 
condition of the cattle, they are either 
sold as warmed-up cattle suitable for 
market or for a short feed, or they are 
put in the feed lot and fed until shortly 
in advance of the spring run of fed cat- 
tle. Other cattle are picked up dur- 
ing the winter and put on silage, 
shelled corn and clover hay, with mo- 
lasses feed occasionally included. 
These cattle are ready for market in 
June or July when receipts are ordi- 
narily light and prices correspondingly 
more attractive. Breakenridge buys 
many of his cattle within a few miles 
of home and he does not always insist 
on buying the choicest feeders, be- 
lieving that there are frequent times 
when more money is to be made with 
the cheaper grades of cattle. 

Hogs are, of course, a part of the 
livestock equipment of the farm. In 
late years they have been kept princi- 
pally for following the cattle and have 
not been much featured as a distinct 
department of the farm. Now, how- 
ever, Breakenridge believes he can see 
a profit period for hogs ahead and he 
is making plans to realize the benefit 
of it by buying sows this winter and 
increasing his pig crop next spring. 

Breakenridge gives to the late “Un- 
cle Henry” Wallace, for many years 
editcr of Wallaces’ Farmer, the credit 
for inspiring him to become a farmer. 
Some years ago, when a boy on the 











Just read his letter: 


helps to fatten them.” 
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barley and the right amount of molasses. 





Better Than Corn — 
Costs Much Less — 
Produces Better Results _§| 


With corn at its present high cost—much of it soft and immature and mn about 
50 per cent efficient in food value, every farmer and hog raiser will be keen 

ested in the letter below. It is from a prominent farmer who years ago found a profit- 
able way out of a similar situation, a way which cut down his feed cost and produced 
better results, not only when corn was high, crop poor or short, but better at all times. 


The Quaker Oats Company, 
Gentlemen: 


“I have been feeding Sugared Schumacher Feed to my 
pigs this year just as I have done for several years past and they are doing 
splendidly. Last year I was tempted to go back to the old style of feeding 
them corn, but now I am qualified to say that Sugared Schumacher Feed 
is not only a great deal cheaper on the basis of cost of gains, but it also 

ives better results, in that it tends to grow the hogs at the same time it 
fa ttens them, which has a great deal to do with economy of feeding.’’ 


GEO. HENNING, Springville, Iowa. ~ 


Mr. Henning is one of thousands who have broken away from the old fallacy that corn 
alone is the best and ONLY feed you need to raise hogs. They have found that 
Sugared Schumacher Feed, fed alone to growing pigs and with corn to fattening hogs, 
materially lessens the feed cost and produces much better results. ; 


You don’t need to worry about the soft corn situation or the shortage and high price 
of corn, as far as feeding hogs is concerned. Sugared Schumacher Feed is “the friend 
in need” and will enable you to get your hogs to market much quicker and at far less 
cost than you can do it on corn alone. The reason for this is because Sugared 
Schumacher Feed is a variety feed, a blend of choice products of corn, oats, wheat, 
2s. It is tasty, palatable—contains lime, phos- 
phorus — a balanced feed which supplies all the necessary essentials not contained 
in corn alone, and as Mr. Henning says: “tends to grow hogs at the same time it 


The “a to solve this present feed problem is to start feeding Sugared Schumacher 
GHT NOW, with corn if you _have it, and see for yourself how much 
cheaper and better your results will be. Your dealer can supply you, if not, write to us. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Dept.WF, — Address Chicago, U.S. A. 
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farm in Tama county, “Break’”’ joined 
one of the boys’ corn clubs sponsored 
by “Uncle Henry.” This developed the 
boy’s interest in farming and after a 
course at Iowa State College he set 
out farming for himself. 

“Break” is a farmer who is pulling 
back to prosperity and he is finding 
the pulling easier than many because 
he didn’t get so far away from pros- 
perity. He believes in diversification 
and in considering a rather wide 
range of products for the farm, so that 
expansion may be made in some and 
contraction in other departments of 
the farm when it seems expedient. In 
other words, he doesn’t want all his 
eggs in one basket. He is an advocate 
of the big farm idea. It is his convic- 
tion that the farmer of the future will 
be handling a larger farm than that of 
his predecessor. In farming, just as 
in other productive businesses, volume 
reduces the cost per“unit, according 
to Breakenridge. He is, lastly, firmly 
convinced of the necessity of keeping 
a complete financial record of all ac- 
tivities of the farm. A thoro knowl- 
edge of what the farm is actually do- 
ing and an ihsight into its capabili- 
ties are, he believes, the equipment 
necessary to successfully meet hard 
times, 





Indiana Wheat Pool 

The Indiana wheat pool sold 170,000 
bushels of wheat last week at the top 
price of the season. The Indiana co- 
operative is making a good record for 
its first year and will be able to pay 
a much higher price than the average 
farmer outside the pool will get. It 
has been able to sell wheat at 6 to 12 
cents a bushel higher than the Grain 
Marketing Company, according to John 
Geverdale, and is the only pool which 
has not directly or indirectly marketed 
some grain thru the merger. 





Steer F eeding Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How should I feed a load of good 
quality steers weighing around 1,300 
pounds? Corn is $1 per bushel, oil 
meal $48 a ton, oats 47 cents per 
bushel. For hay I have timothy. My 
idea would be to market these cattle 
early in April.’ 

First, our correspondent should. see 
if he can find some way of selling his 
timothy hay and buying clover. At 
the Iowa station they have found that 
timothy hay is worth at least $10 a 
ton less for fattening steers than a 
good quality of clover hay. In fact, 
it seems to be almost impossible to 
get outstandingly good results in fat- 
tening steers when timothy hay is the 
sole roughage. We would suggest sub- 
stituting clover for timothy even tho 
only three or four pounds of clover 
hay can be fed per steer daily. 


With oats at 47 cents a bushel and 


corn at $1 per bushel, it will prob- 
ably be good policy to feed five or six 
pounds of oats per steer daily during 
the first month or two. After that we 
would gradually increase the corn in 
the ration until during the last month 
or two of the feeding period the steers 
will be getting chiefly corn. It 
should pay to feed at least one pound 
of oil meal per steer daily and prob- 
ably two pounds would be worth while 
as long as oil meal is $48 a ton and 
corn $1 per bushel. Oil meal generally 
Saves considerably on the number of 
pounds of corn required per pound 
of gain. During the latter part of the 
feeding period the steers will probably 
be eating an average daily of about 
sixteen pounds of corn, two pounds oil 
meal, and three or four pounds of hay. 
They should gain a little better than 
two pounds per head daily on a ration 
of this sort. 
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Below we quote you prices of Lake Superior 
fish, which we guarantee will give you satis- 
faction. The finest fish to be had are caught in 
Lake Superior’s cold waters. 


Round frozen Lake Superior Herring $.05t per Ib. 
. “se “ 06 per Ib. 


Dressed “ d le 
Dressed ‘* * - Trout .18¢ per Ib. 
Smoked = “* Blue Fin Hng. .14 per lb. 
Salted Lake Superior Herring in brine— 
Tee Bs EES cn ccc scnsacevesséscsadooses )! 
POEM MN Scndusn deveseccunenes <odeus 3.75 
Soaked Lutfish, 50 Ib. tubs......cccceceee 8.00 


Tn case we cannot fill orders for Dressed Frozen 
Herring, we will ship you round fish for amount 
of money received, unless otherwise specified. 


North Shore Fish & Freight Company 
Duluth, Pier E, Minnesota 

















AGENTS AND 


AGENTS AND. WANTED 


For the New Electrical Gas Saving Device 
ELECTRO VAP-HEATIZERS 


Motor Starts on First Whiri Uses 
of the Starter Even in Coljd- 

est weather. No more delay } 
on cold days. Super heats 
your fuel. Saves from 25 to 






Heatizers are 
absolutely 
guaranteed. 


AGENTS MAKING BIG MONEY IN EVERY TERRITORY 
Order Direct or Write for Our Sales Proposition. 


ELECTRO VAP-HEATIZER CO. 


BOX 812 Dept.D LA CROSSE, WIS. 
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on the phone to look out for the cuss. 
Say, that night he came to my place 
and was going to have me arrested and 
a lot of things and if Maria hadn't 
come out and told me to hold my tem- 
per, I might have been tried for as- 
sault and battery, ‘cause I was ready 
to fight. When that news got around 
folks was tickled, but I guess I saved 
the people a lot. 

And speaking of peddlers—a _ short 
time afterwards while I was collecting 
enough hogs to make a car shipment, 

ne of the Bruhm boys as he was put- 


ting my check in his wallet happens 
to show me a receipt he had. 

“Just a minute, Gus,” says I, “while 
I weigh these bogs. All right, Fred, 
drive ’em down to the yards. Pretty 
smooth bunch of barrows. Got any 
more like ’em? Well, have a cigar.” 

Then I looked at the receipt Bruhm 
handed me. It was nothing but a yei 


low slip and in one corner it says “10,- 
006,000,” and then goes on to say that 
when the regular German paper marks 
“rezains the value to be worth in gen- 
eral 10 per cent of their gold value, I 
promise to pay to holder 100,000,000 
German marks now on deposit in the 
Deutsche Bank in Berlin.” This note 
was to be presented when collection 
was to be made, and was signed by the 


agent. 

“How much did you pay for this, 
Gus?” I asks. 

“Seventy-five dollars.” 

“Suffering mackerel,” says I; “you 


got as much chance of collecting that 
seventy-five back as a guinea pig has 
of raising a four-foot tail.” 

Well, the argument started. Gus 
was sure Germany was going to pay 
back all those marks and I had a 
blamed hard time convincing him that 
Germany had more marks of that kind 
to redeem than there was money in 
the world. And Gus don’t believe me 
yet. Thinks he’s going to get his 
money. Some folks just won't take 
advice. I happened to know about the 
marks, ’cause I bought a bundle of 
them at the fair last summer. Paid a 
half a dollar for some and when I fig- 
ured up their value from exchange 
was only worth a 
cent and a half. 

hings was going pretty good with 
Maria and me so we decided to buy a 
new automobile. After riding with all 
the agents in Jackson City we finally 


bought a “Chummy Six.” It sure was 


a candy and I had to fix up the corn 
crib for a garage so that the car would 
keep dry when it rained as the old 
roof was pretty_poor. 

The fellow who sold the car told me 
I ought to have insurance, but | wasn't 
so sure. One day | got a letter from 


New Jersey telling about the amount of 
thefts there were of cars in cities and 


the letter explained how this company, 


the American Protective Association, 
was issuing certificates that showed 
my car would be protected for two 
years for $29.75. That was cheap, I 


figured, as Harper, who sold insurance 
When he wasn't banking, wanted $47.50 
for a policy for one/year. joined 
and soon got a nice metal plate to put 
on the front of the car. I told some of 
the other boys about the new 
tion and several joined up, too. 

One night while I was at lodge at 
Jackson. City some crook took my 
Spare tire. It was a shame but Maria 


so | 


associa- 


Says, “Here’s your chance to get even.” 
So I filled out the slip which told 


about it and sent it to the association’s 
Main office. Didn’t hear anything for 
Several days. 

Finally one morning a fellow phones 
Ie from town asking if I wouldn’t 
come in and talk about the tire I lost. 

“That’s the adjuster,” says Maria: 
“take this bill along so you can prove 
to him about the value of that tire.” 

I met Mr. Anderson (that was his 
Rame) at the Jackson House and he 
took me aside and starts asking a lot 


When Bill Bucked the Tiger 


(Continued from Page 9) 











_ by 


of questions. ‘Where did I get the 
membership? How did I get it, and 
had I told the other folks in Jackson 
City about it?’ 

Toid him how it was and then he 
says to me, “I am a postal inspector. 
This company of yours is no more. 
All they wanted was your money. 
Guess you was honest in getting the 
other boys in it, but it’s broke and the 
fellows who run it are gone. There’s 
more of these fake protective associa- 


tions working now than we can keep 
track of. I might have to call you 
to Chicago to testify, Mr. Edwards,” 


he says, “but of course we gotta catch 
them first. Meanwhile keep quiet 
about it as that might give them.a clue 
we're looking for them.” 

Well, | kept quiet all right. On the 
way back, after I had bought a new 
tire, I stepped and pulled off that label 
and threw it into the creek. 

“Well, you got a quick settlement,” 
says Maria. 

“Yep,” I says. “Bought me a brand 
tire;’ which was true, but Maria 
never knew who paid for it. Some 
time later she noticed the sign was 
gone and remarked it was too bad it 
got lost and begin to lay me out for 
not fastening it on better. Guess they 
never caught those fellows as I never 
heard nothing more from the _§in- 
spector. And it was funny how the 
rest of the boys kept their secret, too. 
No one mentioned the skinning, not 
even at the Agricultural Society, 
where the boys generally talked over 
such things. 

(The next installment of “Bucking 
the Tiger” will appear in next week’s 
issue.) 
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Pasture Seeding 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have some corn land which I want 
to get down to pasture again this com- 
ing spring. What should 1 sow to 
make permanent pasture? I would 
also like to have it furnish me with 
pasture this coming spring and sum- 
mer. What should I do to the corn 
stalk ground to prepare it for seeding 
the pasture?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
seed on each acre a mixture of six 
pecks of oats-and two pounds each of 
alsike, alfaifa 
clover. In addition it 


red clover, and scari- 


fied white sweet 


might be weil to include three pounds 


of timothy. if the land is acid it 
might.be well to reduce the amount of 
alialfa and sweet clover in the “mix- 





ture and increase slightly the amount 
of red ciover and aisike. On land 
which is rich we have seen the sweet 
clover in a mixture of this sort domi- 


nate the pasture during the following 


year, whereas on land which is slight- 
ly acid we have seen the red clover or 
even the alsike come out on top. Ev- 
erything considered, the mixture 
seems to be the sate thing to meet a 
varying situation which oftentimes dif- 
fers from one part of the field to the 
other. We would seed the oats and 
grass seed in just the same way as 
oats and grass seed are usually seeded 
in the neighborhood. A good method 
is to put the oats in with a disk drill 
and scatter the grass seed with the 
grass seed attachment of the drill. 
Tue oats can be pastured lightly from 
the time they reach a height of four or 


five inches. 
however, it is usually poor 
to have much, if any, stock running on 
a newly seeded pasture of this sort. It 
is all right to keep the oats down 
pasturing but every opportunity 
should be given the young clovers to 
come along as fast as possible, and 
this invariably means that there 
should be very little pasturing during 
the summer. 

In 1926 this pasture should consist 
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and August, 
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A day’s work in a few hours 


Almost before the sun is high, a HART- 
PARR wiil have accomplished work that 
former!y took a day to do. By crowding 
a day’s work into two or three hours, 
thousands of HART-PARR owners are 
producing bigger crops and making 
greater profits. 

In emergencies, too, the speedy HART- 
PARR invariably proves its worth. You 
can’t control the weather, but you can 
beat it with a HART-PARR. When bad 
weather threatens, crops can be saved 
and disastrous losses avoided. 


Money put into a HART-PARR isn’t 
spent but invested. It will pay back its 


cost many times. In the spring it will 
save money on plowing, discing and seed- 
ing. In the fall it will cut the cost of 
harvesting, threshing, husking, shredding 
and silo-filling. And in winter it will eco- 
nomically shell corn, grind feed and saw 
wood. The kerosene-burning HART- 
PARR costs little to operate, and it 
seldom needs repairs. That’s because we 
buiid it to endure. 


The HART-PARR comes in three 
sizes, for the small, medium or large 
farm. Ask your dealer to show you the 
improved models, with enclosed drive, 
greater power, disc clutch, power take-off. 


HART-PARR CO., 964 Lawler St., Charles City, lowa 









FOUNDERS OF TRACTOR INDUSTRY 





12-24 
@ 16-30 
22-40 







Also Manufacturers of Stationary Engines, Feed Milis and Washing Machines 


This Free book tells you how to save money 


This big free book will convince you of the economy of 
power farming, and also show you how to get the most for 
your money when you come to buy a tractor. 
scores of illustrations and hundreds of helpful facts for the 
farmer who woul!d like to grow bigger, sturdier and more 
profitable crops. Sign and mail the coupon now! 


Contains 





FREE BOOK COUPON 











HART-PARR C 
964 


Without obligation, please send me your free illus- 
trated book on power farming. 


Name.... 


MO inh icntbstacdesessses sdtendauaeessauuadedabes 


o., 
‘Lawler St, Charles City, lowa 
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largely of clover, but thereafter the 
timothy will probably begin to assert 
itself and blue grass should gradually 


creep in to take the place of the red 
clover. Sometimes four or five pounds 
of blue grass seed per acre is added 
to a mixture of this sort, but in most 
sections of the corn belt it doesn’t 
seem to be necessary to add blue grass 
to the seeding because of the fact that 


it creeps in of its own accord. 


Baby Beef Ration 


\ 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“What would you suggest for feed- 
ing baby beeves with corn at $1, oats 


hundred? 


hay, 


ents, meal: $35 
For roughage I[ have 
sovbean “hoi and 

During the 
our 


50 ¢ per 


good mixed 
sheaf oats.” 
t the feeding 


might feed 


‘iv part o 





period correspondent 


these calves an average daily ration 
of five or six pounds. shelled corn, 
three or four pounds oats, and one 
|} Pound oil meal, together with what 
' hay they will clean up in good shape. 
After the calves are on full feed we 
would suggest an average daily ration 
of ten or twelve pounds shelled corn 
and two pounds oil meal, together 
with what hay they will clean up 
nicely. If much soybean hay is fed 
and if it is fairly rich in beans it 
might be possible to get along very 
well by feeding the calves only one 
or one and a half pounds of oil meal 
per head daily. With corn and oil 


meal prices as they are this year, how- 
ever, we rather suspect that during 
the latter part of the feeding period 
it will pay to feed at least two pounds 
of oil meal per calf daily. 
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Colonial Special 
Farmer’s Salt 
dissolves instantly 


Feed 1 pound Colonial Special Farmer’s 
Salt toeach 100 pounds dry feed. Keep 
another supply of this salt before stock 
all the time. Wont cause sore tongues. 
Mizes thoroughly; wont sift out. The 
bags make good toweling. Send your 
name now for *“‘New Truth About Salt.” 
COLONIAL SALT CO. 
13, AKRON, OHIO 
Boston - Buffalo 
Dalias - Pittsburgh 











THE 
Dept. 
Chicago 
Atlanta 
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Special Farmers 


_ Salt 


‘There’s a Colonial Salt for every purpose” 
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EAUTIFUL Collies, 
dale Puppies. 
BR ELLIS, 


L Shepherds, Air- 
Natural Heelers. Picture i0c 
Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. 
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Farmer Control Essential 
The progress in farmer co-operative 
marketing that has been made in the 
past is an indication of the essential 


soundness of the movement and _it is 
confidently expected that even greater 
progress will be made in the future, 
declared Wm. A. Schoenfeld, assistant 
chief, bureau of agricultural econom- 
ics, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, recently. 

Mr. Schoenfeld enunciated seven 
principles of co-operative marketing 
that have been tested by the experi- 
ence of co-operators in this and other 
countries. These principles are that 
the organization should be controlled 
by its farmer members, that the organ- 
ization should have a well-defined ob- 
ject in view, organization based on a 
single commodity or a group of closely 
related agricultural commodities, suf- 
ficient volume of business, good man- 
agement, strict accounting, and that 
the organization must be self-perpet- 
uating. 

“Any form of organization which 
recognizes and provides for these prin- 
ciples has in it the elements of suc- 
cess,” Mr. Schoenfeld said. ‘Whether 
an organization shall consist of one 
central association or be based upon 
local units is not ‘of primary impor- 
tance so long as the organization is 
co-operative in spirit and is based 
upon co-operative fundamentals.” 

Mr. Schoenfeld stressed particularly 
the control of the organization by its 
farmer members, stating that ‘no oth- 
er type of organization should be 
called co-operative.” It is fundamen- 
tal that the membership should be in- 
formed regarding the policies of their 
organization, that they should under- 
stand its problems and support the 
organization with a loyalty based on 
knowledge and not on blind faith in 
the wisdom of one or two leaders, Mr. 
Schoenfeld said. 

“It is impossible,” he said, “to under- 
stand clearly co-operative marketing 
unless one knows the background. 
What is meant by the marketing of ag- 
ricultural products must be under- 
stood. Marketing has been defined as 
the rendering of the essential services 
which enable the consumer to utilize 
the products of the farm. Marketing, 
then, implies service rendered. These 


services may in part be already per- | 


formed by the farmers. Many of them 
are performed by those who are gener- 
ally known as ‘middlemen.’ They con- 
sist of assembling and grading the 
product, and here must be considered 
the important function of standardi- 
gation. They include, also, processing, 
transportation, storing, financing, and 
finally, distribution. Good marketing 
consists in performing all these essen- 
tial services or as many as may be re- 
quired, economically, at a fair price, 
and in a satisfactory manner.” 





lowa Legislation and the Farmer 


Farmers of Iowa are particularly in- 
terested in four state issues, according 
to a survey given out by the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation. These state 
issues which are expected to come up 
before the legislature this winter in- 
elude: The child labor amendment; 
the roads bond issue; the Torrens title 
system; the state guarantee of bank 
deposits. 

Resolutions on one or all of these 
questions have been passed and taken 
up in discussion by most of the county 
Farm Bureaus of Iowa, at their annual 
meetings held during the past month. 
Undoubtedly all four issues will be 
taken up thoroly at the annual con- 
vention of the Iowa Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, scheduled to meet early in 
January. 

The action taken by the county bu- 
reaus~shows strong opposition to the 
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child labor amendment. There is also 
opposition to a roads bond issue from 
a number of the bureaus. Many farm- 
ers are strongly backing one of the 
newest proposals, to the effect that the 
state pass legislation guaranteeing 
bank depokits of individuals in the 
event of bank failures. Interest in 


this proposal is highest in localities | 
| gota whose small volume of delivery is 


where there have been bank failures 
recently. 





Who Geis Commission Com- 
pany’s Refands? 


For the last two years there has 
been a great deal of trouble in getting 
an interpretation of the packer and 
stock yards act for the benefit of co- 
operative commission companies. Up 
until recently it was given out by the 
packer and stockyards administration 
that any farmer who belonged to a 
state-wide organization which was rep- 
resented on the board of a co-operative 
commission company was entitled to 
the patronage dividends. Now this 
seems to be changed by a ruling of 
the attorney general of the United 
States. 

According to this ruling, one live- 
stock producer who patronizes a co- 
operative commission firm is eligible 
to receive patronage dividends, pro- 
vided he is a member of the commis- 
sion firm at the time his stock is sold, 
or provided he is a member of a co-op- 
erative association which holds a mem- 
bership with the commission firm. The 
particular point in the new ruling is 
that the producer must be a member 
either individually or thru a local co- 
operative of the terminal commission 
firm at the time his livestock is sold. 
Heretofore it has been the practice in 
some cases to take out the member- 
ship fee from the receipts of the first 
sales, and at the same time give the 
producer credit for the first shipment. 

Uncertainty in the rulings on this 
subject has made a lot of trouble for 
the co-operative commission firms in 
the last two years. It is to be hoped 
that this is the final ruling and that 
it will be possible for the co-operatives 
to ) adjust themselves to it without any 
more uncertainty or confusion. 





Wheat Pools Gain 


American wheat pools will handle 
three times as much wheat this year 
as they did last year. Nine associa- 
tions reporting to the National Coun- 
cil of Co-operatives had handled 18,- 
946,546 bushels by the beginning of 
November, contrasted with total re- 
ceipts of 12,881,942 bushels for the 
whole of last year. Further deliveries 
from November 1 until the season 
pools are closed will double the pres- 
ent volume, it is thought, bringing the 
total pooled crop to 38,000,000 bushels. 

Taking Canada into consideration, 
where half the crop is handled co-op- 
eratively, more than 100,000,000 bush- 
els will be pooled on the North Amer- 
ican continent this year. 

Oklahoma leads all the United 
States pools with 5,336,341 bushels on 
November 1, compared to only 3,841,- 
967 bushels delivered on-the same date 
in 1923 

Other delivery records indicate that 
Kansas, South Dakota and Indiana 
have made the biggest gains this year. 
Kansas had exactly 4,500,000 bushels, 
almost four times last year’s record. 
South Dakota’s deliveries jumped from 
297,907 to 1,218,308 bushels; while the 
Indiana pool, not in existence last year, 
already has 1,150,000 bushels. 

Without exception the other five 
states reported increases. Their No- 
vember 1 deliveries were: Texas, 
2,205,094; North Dakota, 1,947,472; 
Colorado, 995,331; Nebraska, 900,000; 
and Minnesota 700,000 bushels. Be- 
cause of the later maturity of their 





crops, the northern pools and partic- 
ularly North Dakota, had not made 
their best showing at the time of their 
reports. 

While delivery records prove that 
the co-ops handling wheat have made 
greater progress than any others, 
membership records also prove the 
same point. The nine pools had only 
43,101 members in 1923, but they now 
have 72,873, an increase of 69 per cent. 
North Dakotas 16,725 members make 
it the largest wheat association in the 
country. Oklahoma is second with 12,- 
000, while in third place stands Minne- 


made up by 11,000 members, most of 


| whom grow very little wheat in their 


rotations. The other membership fig- 
ures are: Kansas, 8,200; Indiana, 
7,542; Colorado, 7,594; Texas, 5,000; 
South Dakota, 3,912, and Nebraska, 
2,700. 





Co-operative Convention at 
Washington 


Co-operative marketing associations 
doing a business in excess of $1,200,- 
000,000 annually and with a member- 
ship of more than 1,000,000 farmers, 
will meet at Washington, D. C., Janu- 
ary 5 to 8, in order to formulate their 
legislative policy. The occasion for 
the four-day session is the third an- 
nual marketing conference and annual 
meeting of the National Council of 
Farmers’ Co-operative Marketing As- 
sociations. 

The legislative session will be held 
on the second day and its chief feature 
is to be an analysis by competent au- 
thorities of every marketing bill which 
is now pending before congress. The 
analysis will be followed by.an entire 
morning of discussion, in order that 
the policy of the co-operatives may be 
comprehensive. The conference will 
delegate a committee to represent it 
at congressional hearings. 





Kennedy With State Agricul- 
tural Department 


Carl N. Kennedy, whom our readers 
will remember as editor of our Farm 
Organization Department, whom Farm 
Bureau folks will recall as county 
agent for Polk county, Iowa, and presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
County Agents, and whom co-opera- 
tives know as manager of the Polk 
County Milk Producers’ Association 
and secretary of the State Federation 
of Whole Milk Producers, has accepted 
a place as assistant secretary of agri- 
culture of Iowa under Secretary Mark 
Thornburg. Mr. Kennedy’s long agri- 
cultural experience and his unusual 
talent for administrative work make 
him an excellent choice for the posi- 
tion. We congratulate Secretary 
Thornburg and the state on the ap- 
pointment. 





Farmer Grain Dealers Convention 


The annual state convention of the 
Farmer Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Iowa will be held at Fort Dodge, Jan- 
uary 20, 21 and 22. Reduced passen- 
ger rates will go into effect on January 
16 and continue with a return limit of 
January 27. A fare and a half rate on 
the certificate plan will be in force. 


Get a Farm 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
nesota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 
&t prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
plan or easy terms. Say which state interested in. 
Ask about bomeseekers rates. Send for information. 


H S. FUNSTON, No. &, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 











HOTELS OF 
HOSPITALITY 


Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb. 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. 
Hotel Martin, Sioux City, lowa 


Hotel Cataract, Sioux Falls, S, D. 
Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, la. 
Hotel Rome, Omaha, Nebraska 
Hotel Carpenter, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Hotel Lindell, Lincoln, Nebraska 
The West, Sioux City, lowa 


EPPLEY HOTELS 
Cc OM PAN Y¥ 
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EOREMOST AMONG BETTER GRIND 
Crush and grind all the grains tha’ i, Corn in bask. 





jurability Ay Service radiate from 
every line of these Moxterful Grinders. Simple, yet 
effective in adjustment. Last a lifetime. 
LIGHT RUNNING — temet LIFE — EXTRA CAPACITY 
CONE-SHAPED BURRS 
10 sizes—2 to 25 H. P. or more. Also Swee pits. 
It — well to investigate. Catalog 2 
G. Bowsher Co., South Lend, "ind. 














Redfield Tex-Tile is the ideal materia! for a!! 
farm buildings—artistic finish—full range of 
colors—tie first cost is no mere and you 
avoid painting or upkeep. 
Write for booklet of residences, 
barns, hog houses and ether farm 
buildings 
REDFIELD BRICK & TILE CO., 
Box 2, Kedfield, lOwa 


Stubborn Skin frritations 
Healed With Cranberries 


The mild acid juice found in Cranberries seems to 
kili the tiny skin parasite which is the dfrect cause 
of Eczema and most skin eruptions. With the cause 
removed, the healing takes place quickly. Cranoiene 
Healing Cream, used externaily, 1s based on this dis- 
covery. In this cream the cranberry juices have 
been combined with soothing, cooling, heallug olls. 
It instantiy stops the itching and speedily restores 
the skin to {ts natural hesith and color. Cra”olene 
is sold by all druggists in 35c, $1.00 and $2.50 jars. 
Gamples free. Address 


Cranolene, Dept. W., 














Girard, Kansas 








Cracked Fingers Quickty Healed—No Bandage 


Corn huskers--Farmers—Everybody should 
- have astick of 
WAKEFIELD’S HE G SALVE 
Simply warm the stick of salve—put a crop 
over the crack, cut or sore spot. It hardens in- 
stantly making a water proof healing plaster 
without s bandage. 80 years without an equal 
for cracks, cuts, sores, boils, etc. 25¢ all drug- 
gists or postpaid direct. C. WAHKEFIELD 


& CO... Elcomington, tllinois. 














Write for my free Guide Books 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and 
= on and Industry” — 


ord of Invention” bienk 
fore disclosing ne. Bend model or sketch of 
your invention for instructions. Promptness as- 
sured. No charge for above information. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Lawyer, 1 149% ge curity 
Bank Buildin ptirectiy across street Bees 
Wazhington, D: C 


(Vs Steel Wheels 


BH) Cher gute pears of sar GOST 
ice. Make any wagon good as 
new. Save oe to load. LESS 


EMPIRE tite: co.ter'r10 Guiney, it 


PIG SAVERS frat 


A guaranteed money maker. Thousands in use. nied 

fewer sows. Raise more pigs. Use in any pen. Write 

at once for our special low price and circular D- 
Farm E » Davenport, lows 

















[WANTED MECHANICS 


Thousands of Electricians, Auto and Tractor Men Needed 


A leading Ford Service a came to me recently and said 


that it was a real job 


to find even a good Ford Mechanic. 


Fellows, the opportunities today are in mechanics. Wake 


up and do somethi 
square shake. 


ing real for yourself. 


Give yourself a 


Invest a little money on improvi 
earning ability. Write v proving your 


today for our free catalogue. 


Hennessy Automotive and Electrical School 


39 Nebraska Street, 


Sioux City, lowa 


Also Special Home Study Course 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, January 2, 1925 














Wapelio County Now Accredited 


ipello county becomes the second 


Ete 
vy 


modified accredited area in Iowa, ac- 
cording to announcement from the U. 
S. pureau of animal industry, which 
has designated Wapello county as an 
accredited county effective Jan. 2, 
1 2 Resulis of the testing of Wap- 
elio county’s cattle for tuberculosis 
showed that less than one half of one 


per cent were ft bereular, thereby en- 
abling the county to qualify as a mod- 
itic d accredited area. Winnebago was 
ti first Iowa county to become ac- 
credited. 


agreement of the pack- 
who ship hogs fed in 
an accredited county will receive a 
premium of 10 cents per hundred 
pounds above the market price paid. 
Winnebago county producers have 
been receiving this bonus and hog rais- 
ers of Wapello will now be eligible 
for it. 

There are now forty-eight accredited 
counties in the United States. North 
Carolina, with a relatively small cat- 
tle population, has made rapid prog- 
ress in cleaning up and now has twen- 
ty-four accredited counties, or more 
than three times the number of any 
other state. Michigan now has seven 
such counties and Indiana and Florida 
each have three. Tlowa, Kansas and 
Tennessee possess two clean counties, 
while in each of the states of [llinois, 
Pennsylvania, North Dakota, New 
York and Idaho one county has qual- 
ified. 

On Dee. 1, 1924. a total of 8,978,935 
cattle were under federal and state su- 
pervision in connection with tuberculo- 
these, Iowa had 


By a special 
ers all farmer 


sis eradication. Of 
the largest number credited to one 


state with 1,024,995. 





Selecting Hides for Tanning 


Since the new coats made from cow 











and hors s have become so pop- 
ular lately, nany having hes 
garments made for them a ] 
than good clo coats can be pur 
chased for. However, many are not 
getting éhe utmost in their garments, 
due to the fact that they do not exe! 
( care in the selectio kins 
I do they in many inst handle 
t properly. Becau yf these 
things, a fev igeg on uld 1 ¢ 
helpful, 

First of all, only well 1 hides 
should be mad p il ) and 
robes. In other word vinter 
skins rather in summ li By 
this I mean, pelt hides faken off from 
about the middle of November oO 
March, in fairly cold mat 

lor is no I 
bla skins il] ij Tei 
However, if vo hav ni red, or 
mixed, such pelts can be dyed by mos 
tanneries a deep, rich blac i loes 
not fade. And the cost is vs ry sm ull. 

A large coat for a man n be mad 
from a beef hide weighing from sixt 
to seventy pound Two medium 
hides, or even three small ones, with 
the total we t given ¢ DOV will 
do. As a rule, it is rt cessary 


altho it is 


to match the colors exac¢ 
best to do so. You might b 


interest- 


ed in knowing that when coats are 
made from two or more skins, the ew 
tra work makes the-cost a little 


greater. 
When horse hides are selected for 
tanning, it must be remembered that 


they are apt to appear 
made up than when shipped. This is 
hot due to the tanning fading the 
shade, but rather to the thoro clean- 
ing given the hair, etc. It might be 
Mentioned, too, that after a skin is re- 
moved, it is usually wet and this gives 
it the appearance of being darker than 
it really is. Therefore, as a Tule, all 
Skins except jet black may be ex- 
Pected lighter in color when tanned 
and made up. 

The information just given is not 
in reality important so far as select- 
ing the tanning hide is concerned, 
but if one knows about the lighter col- 


lighter when 











Bronze Buckles 

he genuine Boyt Harness 
is easily identified by its rustless 
bronze buckles. Rustlessbronze 
hardware is used at more than 
_ eighty points on the Boyt Har- 
|ness. They insure long wear 
ahd help to make it the 
“Standard Work Harness of 


America.” 








The Boyt Trace 


Like a chain with its separate 
links, no set of harness is stron- ° 
ger than its trace. The Boyt 
Trace is ve strongest one ever 
put on a harness. Three extra 
straps ame bolt, extra 
leather where the trace rubs the 


around 


Ath os + ser 
‘All rivets are driven 
the leather, 
g the fbre. 


1 
shoulders. 
through without cut- 


tin 









> farmer vho wants a good, 
ner harness this year, bt tho 
rt expect to get as good a 
a the 7, yi, We rece nmend aset c 
on Hari . It is eo made and 


+ of 
hess service ar 


SAMSON 
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The i Quality 
Most Enduring Work 
Harness Ever Made 
TH farmer who buys a set of Boyt Harness is 


the man who sees long-run economy in owning 
the best. 
He buys Boyt Harness for dependability, because he 


knows from experience with cheaper harness the cost of a 
breakdown in the field with a job only half done. 












He buys the Boyt Harmess for long-run economy because, 
in dividing the cost of the harness by the years of good’ 
work it will give him, he finds it is actually the least ex- 
pensive harness he can use. 

He buys the Boyt Harness because he knows that if he should ever 


have occasion to sell it, the reaale price of.this good, well-known harness 
will be higher. 


Every Good Farmer Will Recognize That These 
Features Add Value To The ani Harness 






















Leather—All leather that goes into the Boyt Harness is double selected 
before it is used. First the side of leather itself 1 *t the Boyt Stand. 
ard. ‘Then the straps cut _— it must measure up to the Boyt tensile test. 
- Good harnes leather may not look a great de . ferent 00r leather 
= on casual inspection, but the B Boyt double selective test p he dillerence, 
Back Pad—The Boyt Back Pad i tly made to fii the horse’s 
back. It is padded with hair clot qed its shape, and is | ane, practi- 
i) cal and end: uring 
4 Workm anship—W ith no other harness made i » mucn 
4 work and attention given to all the fine point yf manuiactur ' extra 
3 care that goes into the manufacture of the Boyt Narness a 
and ervice to it, and h been one of the itstanding rea i grow- 
ing popularity a the “ Stand lard Work Harness of Ar 
e Boyt Harness retails for $76.00. Examine a set before you 
' this spring and you will say it is wor ul value. 
if your dealer can’t supp ’ an. Wr lay and ; 
wil send you a booklet whic ch illustrates and describes in 
detaii every part of this wonde hat 





WALTER BOYT 


218 Court Avenue, 


COMPANY, 


Des Mcines, iowa 











or in the tanned skin, misunderstand 
ings are not so apt to occur. And for 
this reason, it was brought to the 
res r’s attention, 

Many would like to have a coat 
made up, or a robe, and find that the 
hide is too small. [It is not necessary 


to sell such a skin and do without the 


garment, for most tanners can a ld the 
necessary fur so as to perfectly match 
the hide you have. When this is done 
small extra charge is made. 
The prices of making a fur coat 
when you supply the skins, range from 
$18 up to about $30. This is com- 


plete with a good grade of lining. 


uraliy, of course, with coats for wom- 
en when raccoon, skunk, muskrat or 
similar fur is tanned and used for 
trimming, the cost is more. 

Use plenty of salt upon the green 
hide. Let lay for two or three days, 


then resalt and let lay about the 
length of time. Now the skin may be 
bundled without fear of it spoiling. 
When hides are just salted once and 
then immediately rolled up, they gen- 
erally are fit only for the glue fac- 
tory. Care in handling skins is as im- 
portant as selection when it comes to 
making coats and robes. Both are 
necessary to secure utmost value.—G. 
J. Thiessen. 
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i i you feed them for a spring market or 

New Method of Killing Weevil ante Plie ws 

a sum! Yr market: 
r 
in WI neat Spay h 1 if they do not weigh 
Farmers who want to kiil weevil in | above 900 pom ind if they are real- 
P : 3 : - ter Pat ntin re al ult ist as well 
their stored grain } who are afraid — duacohihigd oi a aoe nage na : l p i 
: he . as steers of the same weight and fin- 
to use bisulphide because they don’t +) ' rer , 

% isn. be I et tor them seems 
like its explosive and inflammable to be in April, May and early June. 
characteristics, should write to the Bu- | In the late imer and fall there 
reau of Chemistry, U. S. Department | usually a strong discrimination against 

= : ‘ spayed heifers, but i he gs 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for _— ” sacsglee- _ spring and 
cas , early symmer they oftentimes sell for 

1) 1e0e2r: sheets o ¢ 1eWw th > 1 , oan 
mimeograph sheets ob a new method | just as much as steers, provided they 
of fumigating wheat. This new fumi- | are not heavier than 900 pounds, 
gant is made by mixing four parts of 
ethyl acetate with six parts of care : 
bon tetrathioride. It is used at the | Oil Meal Vs. CottonseedMeal 


rate of forty pounds per thousand ecu- 
bic feet of air space. The mixture 
costs about 10 cents a pound, which | 
means that the cost per bushel is 
about 1 cent. In experiments it has 
been found that the mixture kills prac- 
tically 100 per cent of the weevil. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Should I buy oil meal at $50 a ton, 
cottonseed meal at $46 a ton, or cot- 
tonseed cold pressed cake at $38 a 
ton? We have hogs following our 
cattle.” 

The bulk of the experiments indi- 
cate that oil meal is worth from $5 
to $15 a ton more than cottonseed 
meal. Of course, there are some ex- 
ceptions to this general rule, but when 





Spayed Heifers 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 





“I am thinking of feeding out a 
bunch of spayed heifers. About what 
should they sell for next spring or 
summer in comparison with steers of 
the same weight and finish? Would 





there are hogs following the cattle, 
we would be inclined to buy the oil 
meal even tho the oil meal cost as 
much as $6 or $7 a ton more than the 
cottonseed meal, 
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Many Delicious Dishes Made With Eggs 


GGS, like milk, form a complete 

food in that they contain all the 
elements in the right proportion, nec- 
essary for human growth and develop- 
ment. But, like many other foods that 
are good for us and generally plenti- 
ful, eggs lose their savor and attract- 
iveness when they appear on the table 
in the same way day after day. There 
are literally hundreds of possibilities 
with eggs and one needn’t grow tired 
with this round-the-clock outlay of 
tasty egg dishes. 

It is a real art to poach an egg so 
that it holds together beautifully and 
yet is not tough. I like a heavy iron 
frying pan best for this operation. 
Fill the pan a little less than three- 
quarters full of boiling water, adding 
a tablespoon and a half of salt to the 
quart of water. Be sure that the wa- 
ter boils, then move from the hottest 
part of the stove so that it will keep 
very hot but not bubble up. Now put 
in the eggs, one at a time. 

Just a word about the eggs to be 
poached. The fresher they are the 
nicer they will cook in the boiling wa- 
ter. Slide carefully into the water 
from a dish or break in directly if 
you are clever at breaking the shell 
without scattering it. The water 
should come up over the eggs, cOver- 
ing them completely. Allow to stand 
in the boiling water till they are 
cooked to the various tastes of your 
family. Eggs poached in this fashion 
can be lifted out when they are very 
soft and are more digestible in this 
way and particularly good for babies 
and invalids. A nice way to serve 
these for supper is on squares of toast, 
hot and freshly buttered, with a little 
shredded parsley on each egg. 

Have you ever tried an omelet with 
white sauce in it? It gives a slightly 
different flavor to this common egg 
dish that many people welcome, For 
a four-egg omelet, separate the yolks 
from the whites and to the yolks add 
salt, pepper and one tablespoon of hot 
(but not boiling) water and beat till 
thick and lemon colored. Then stir in 
three-fourths cup of white sauce made 
with two tablespoons each of flour and 
butter and a secant three-fourths cup 
milk. Combine this well when cooked 
with the egg yolks and then fold in the 
stiffly beaten whites as in making an- 
gel cake. Heat a frying pan and but- 
ter the sides as well as the bottom. 
Turn in the mixture and spread evenly 
and put on the range so that it cooks 
slowly, turning the pan about so that 
the omelet will brown evenly. When 
browned well but not to the extent of 
having gotten a tough crust, place on 
the middle grate in the oven so that it 
will brown on top. When the omelet 
is cooked clear thru ft will be firm to 
the touch when pressed gently with 
the finger. If it clings to the finger 
like the beaten white of egg, it needs 
a minute, more or less, of cooking. 

Next comes something that must be 
practiced for perfection—the turning 
out of the omelet. To cook a perfect 
omelet and then have it flopped out 
wrong is a tragedy as many of you no 
doubt remember’ keenly from your 
own experiences. This is the way I 
do it, and it always works: Have 
ready a hot platter and dip a spatula 
in hot water to heat the blade. On the 
instant of removing the omelet, run 
the spatula around the sides of the 
pan to make sure of its being loosened. 
Then, holding the omelet pan in the 
right hand and the hot platter in the 
left, bring both dish and pan to a tri- 
angular shape, and with a rapid move- 
ment turn the pan right over the cen- 
ter of the dish. Send to the table at 


once. If you wish to have a folded 
omelet without the aid of an omelet 
pan, hold the pan so that the omelet 
slides out gradually, first having made 
a slight cut thru the middle with a 
sharp knife. When the first half has 
slid onto the platter, give the pan a 
quick flop and turn the other over on 
top. 

In using an omelet pan, divide the 
egg mixture which is ready to cook 
into halves and cook on top of the 
stove and in the oven as in using an 
ordinary pan. When both halves are 
done and browned on top, turn the 
pans together, and turn carefully onto 
the heated platter so that the omelet 
falls a very short way. A fourth tea- 
spoon of baking powder may be used 
to a four or six-egg omelet, if desired, 
as it helps to hold up an omelet. 

For variety in omelets it is suggest- 
ed that you try flooding the platter 
around an omelet with either creamed 
peas, creamed chipped beef, cheese 
sauce, or little sausage cakes with pan 
gravy. To make the cheese sauce, add 
a half cup of grated cheese, preferably 
a strong cheese, into two cups of hot 
medium-thick white sauce. Heat until 
the cheese is melted, then pour around 
the omelet on the platter. This may 
be heated in a double boiler and kept 
hot so as to be ready at just the time 
the omelet is cooked, 

Bread Omelet—To make this, soak 
one-half cup of stale bread crumbs in 
one-half cup milk for several minutes. 
Beat the yolks of four eggs and add 
this to the crumbs and milk. Lastly 
fold in the stiffly beaten whites. Sea- 


soning is added, of course. Cook and 
servé as plain omelet or with any of 
the garnishings mentioned above. 

In making a French omelet the eggs 
are not separated and are beaten only 
slightly. This is perhaps the most 
common way of making and the result 
is a moist omelet that many people 
prefer to the much-puffed sort. To 
four eggs beaten just enough to blend 
the yolks and whites, add four table- 
spoons of milk and seasoning. Put 
about two tablespoons of butier in a 
hot frying pan and when melted turn 
in the mixture; as it cooks, keep fold- 
ing toward the center of the pan, away 
from the sides, with a fork. It should 
cook slowly at this time, not brown 
but just coagulate. Then when the 
mixture is all of a creamy consistency, 
move the pan to a hotter part of the 
stove and brown on the bottom. When 
this is done, put in the oven for about 
two minutes till the top is browned. 
Serve at once. If preferred, browning 
in the oven may be omitted as the 
omelet is really cooked on top of the 
stove and some like the creaminess of 
an omelet prepared in this way. 

A Spanish omelet is made after the 
French omelet recipe and is served 
with tomato sauce in the fold of the 
omelet and around the outside. To 
make the tomato sauce, cook four ta- 
blespoons of butter with two table- 
spoons of finely chopped onion, until 
the latter is a deep yellow but not 
brown. Keep turning all the time. 
Add two cups of thick canned toma- 
toes, and cook down until rather thick. 
Add a cup of mushrooms to the sauce 


A “Make-Over” Puritanism 


NE of the old Puritan counsels 
was, “Never put off till tomorrow 
what you can do today.” A more mod- 
ern adjurement is to the effect that 
nothing should be done today that can 
be put off till tomorrow because to- 


morrow it may seem wholly unneces- 
sary and futile. And, altho brought 
up on the former counsel, we are in- 
clined to favor the latter because it 
fits in with our scheme of living that 
now and then encourages shiftlessness 
in us. 

Yes, we don’t try to deny it. We 
have our days of feeling wholly averse 
to work. We used to worry about this 
till we discovered that we always 
worked harder after indulging in a pe- 
riod of downright laziness. 

“What, lying down to read right in 
the heat of the day, and with your din- 
ner dishes unwashed?” a frank friend 
of ours used to. say, meaning, of 
course, that we were lazy and slack to 
be lying down with a kitchen sink full 
of dirty dishes. 

The lust of plowing right thru a 
bunch of housework to the finish is a 
truly Puritan lust. We have known 
women who possessed it to a painful 
degree and were miserable at night if 
a single job was left undone. The 
time for a woman to ecall a halt on 
work is not when she is dead tired, but 
when she begins to feel tired. Even 
a diversion of just a few minutes will 
ease the work at hand on to a pleas- 
anter finish. And, after all, does it 
make such a great difference if ev- 
erything isn’t done? Tomorrow you 
may change your mind in regard to 
the importance of the job and so it 
will be sloughed off into oblivion. 

Of course, work piles up in any 
house and a certain amount of it has 
to be done every day. When work 
piles up on us we always think with 


delight of the wise old woman who 
said she’d so many things to do that 
she guessed she’d “sit down and make 
a pin cushion.” When it’s a matter of 
being swamped with work and not 


knowing which job to attack first it is - 


wise to see the situation with a non- 
Puritan eye and lie down to forty 
winks or do something equally divert- 
ing. Naturally, after the refreshment 
of a nap, one rises invigorated and can 
polish off jobs in a surprising fashion. 

The story is told of a minister who, 
in the course of pastoral visitations, 
called at the home of a woman who 
was highly esteemed in the commu- 
nity. While he talked with the lady 
in her pretty parlor one of the chil- 
dren removed a footstool from the 
spot where it had covered a frightful 
tear in the carpet, one of those dis- 
graceful things with jagged edges that 


put to shame the neglectful house- 
keeper. The minister felt himself 
growing red at the thought of how 


very mortified his hostess would. be, 
but she only smiled. “Put back the 
stool, Mary Elizabeth,” she said. “We 
must cover up that spot for another 
day or two, until mother has time to 
fix it.” “Another day or two,” thought 
the horrified pastor. “Why, my moth- 
er could not sleep at night if a thing 
like that remained undone!” 

Afterwards came the thought that 
this woman’s non-Puritan view-point 
was good and commendable. She had 
a good sense of the unimportance of 
little things. The tear in the parlor 
carpet was a little thing and she had 
other things to do of more importance, 
At the same time she was keeping 
sweet and serene by not worrying 
about it. 

It does seem that being careless 
about “doing today” is rather more 
pleasant and comfortable than mind- 
ing the old adage, 
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mixiure at the last and heat thry Bi 
thoroly, nice 

Omelet with salt pork. Cut a slive supp 
of salt pork about two inches square@™ of > 


and half an inch thick into smalj™ then 
pieces and fry together with an equal enou 
amount of bread pulled into smalj ™ rath 
pieces. Cut a boiled potato into small. of t) 
diced pieces and add to this, also a lit ess | 
tle chopped parsley and a teaspoon of? until 
onion juice and seasonings. Beat six Ba 
eggs for four minutes without separat- teres 
ing them, add six tablespoons milk and @ ers 
pour into the pan over the ingredientg abou 
mentioned above. Cook in the man egg 
ner of a French omelet. Ham omelet Cove 
is made in somewhat the same fash part: 
ion in that the omelet mixture ig. to a 
turned over the ham which has been crea 
cut into small pieces and fried. This in a 
is very good indeed and can be varied and 


by using bacon instead of ham. B: 


Many people are afraid. of attempt tuna 
ing souffle because like a puffy ome rang 
let it will fall if not made correctly, @ of h 
There is really nothing difficult about @ eggs 
it if you exercise a little care and the @ and 
fact that it is an extremely nutritious thor 
dish should determine its being made — Ex 
more often. For a four-egg souffle, @ half 
cream two tablespoons butter, add to @ nq 
it two tablespoons flour and pour on tir 
gradually one cup of scalded milk and ~ galt 
three-fourths cup scalded cream. Cook two 
all of this with seasonings in a double for 
boiled for about five minutes or until ~ take 
the flour is thoroly cooked. Then” Do : 
stir into this, in the double boiler, the ~ ever 
four egg yolks beaten well. Remove ™ are 


from the fire and fold in the whites — Ei 
that have been beaten till quite stiff — “ 


and dry. Turn into a casserole or but- d - 
tered baking dish, set in a pan of hot | juice 
water and bake in a slow oven until) @ sauc 
firm. This may be served with a thick — beer 
white sauce, highly seasoned with cel stirr 
ery salt, onion juice and _ paprika, enec 


Souffle is served in the same dish in @ the 
which it is baked. 


Cheese Souffle—To make this, melt : =. 
two tablespoons butter and add to it | Reon 
three tablespoons flour and when well — 

: ; s mat 
mixed add gradually half a cup cf it h: 


scalded milk. Then add salt, pepper @ St 
and four tablespoons grated cheese, @ | 





preferably a dry and crumbly cheese. | 
Add the yolks of three eggs beaten till ~ th 
light colored. Cool the mixture and ~ ~ 
f cut | 
then fold in the stiffly beaten whites, @ two 
Turn into a buttered baking dish, set ~ * this 
into a pan of hot water and bake twee — @ pl 
ty minutes in a slow oven. This : lows 
should be served as soon as it is taken geth 
from the oven, a cu 
Eges baked in toast will surprise WB jy) 
the family with their attractiveness @ on 1 
and goodness. Cut inch-thick slices of - | whit 
bread and square them off into four — and 
inch pieces. From the center of each ~ This 
square pull out enough bread to just © 1 E; 
make a nest for an egg. Set these @ 
squares in a buttered baking pan or @ _ 
dripping pan and brush over the tops ~ Pes: 
with butter. Break the eggs into the | * poll 
little nests or hollows and set in the 9m top . 
oven on a low grate until the eggs are © “may 
cooked and the bread takes on a toast ~ min 
ed look. Egg, bacon and toast are ae top 
complished all in one by placing @ —~ i 
strip over the top of the egg and toast : 
and baking all together. In the last © is. 
minute of baking, the pan may be , 
moved to the top grate to crisp thé ~ Bom 
bacon. a bre. 
Eggs in tomatoes is another one of = 4 a 
the nest-ways of serving eggs and they © btirst 
are certainly delicious. Cut off a thin The 
slice from the bottom of a tomato and 7 a, 
hollow out, leaving as much of the~ ia 
solid structure as possible but remov © oth 
ing all of the seedy pulp. Put in @7 the | 


very little bit of grated onion or onion | ‘ott 
juice and season with salt and peppet ~ 
Set this in a buttered muffin tin 7 
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- hold it up in the baking process and” 
break in an egg. Bake in a slow oven 
till the egg has coagulated. Serve on 
a platter with a highly seasoned sauce 
made of the pulp and white sauce 
poured around. To make the sauce, 
cook up the pulp together with a little 
finely cut onion. Make up a medium- 
thick white sauce, seasoned with cel- 
ery salt, paprika, salt and pepper. 
Combine this with the tomato and on- 
@ ion in equal proportions. 
inn Bird’s-nest eggs are novel and very 
j nice to serve for either breakfast or 
yey «supper. To make, half-cook thin slices 
ire «Cf:«wbacon and line muffin tins with 
alj™@ tkem. A slice should be just long 









nal enough to encircle a muffin tin—or 
all rather to be included within the circle 
al) @™ of the tin. Into each ring break an 


lite egg and set in the oven to bake slowly 
of until the egg is thoroly coagulated. 


six Baked Eggs and Cheese—In a but- 
ate tered baking dish, place alternate lay- 
nd @® ers of egg and Swiss cheese. Make 
its MH about four slices to the hard-boiled 


uns @ egg and slice the cheese quite thin. 
let Cover over with a sauce made of equal 
sh- parts of flour and butter and thinned 
is @ to a medium-thick consistency with 
en cream. Add seasoning to this. Bake 
lis in a slow oven till the cheese melts 
ed and serve very hot. 

Baked eggs and Fish—Make creamed 
pt tuna fish or creamed salmon and ar- 
1@ @ range in alternate layers with slices 


ly. of hard-boiled eggs, having a layer of 
ut @ eggs on top. Dot with melted butter 


he @ and place in the oven to heat thru 
us | thoroly or for about ten minutes. 

1¢ @ ees in Cream—Put a cup and a 
le, half of cream into a dish on the stove 
tog and when it boils up, break in, one at 
> a time, six new-laid eggs. Season with 
ad _ galt and pepper and let cook for about 
* two minutes, and then set in the oven 


for three minutes, so that the eggs 
take on a golden and cooked color. 


"2 #@ Do not let them cook too hard, how- 
1@"@ ever. Serve in the dish in which they 
/@® are baked. 


Eggs With Tomato Sauce—For the 


ta sauce, fry two pimentos in a little 
ot ’ butter and add a very little onion 
iv juice. Pour over the cold tomato 
re sauce about two cups, to which has 
1 been added two _ tablespoons flour, 
nf stirred in well. Cook ali till thick- 
0 ened. Poach six eggs according to 
the method given earlier in this arti- 
it cle and set each egg on a square of 
it _ buttered toast on a platter. Pour 
1. around this, but not over, the to 
of ' mato sauce and serve at once before 
tt has time to soak in. 
‘ Sunshine Eggs—Hard boil six eggs, 
ai | remove the shells and halve the eggs, 
Il @ removing the yolks. Put the latter 
fi ad thru a ricer and chop the whites or 
m cut them in not too small pieces. Make 
ot ' two cups of thick white sauce and to 
it this add the cut-up whites. Have ready 
is &@ platter of French toast made as fol- 
n | Ws: For six slices of bread, beat to- 
~ @ gether two eggs and add three-fourths 
x cup milk and seasoning. Dip the 
sa slices of bread into this and fry brown 
| On both sides. Pour over these the 
pr | White sauce containing the egg whites * 
h “@ and sprinkle over the top the yolks. 
st ® This is an exceedingly pretty dish. 
eo Eggs au Gratin—Butter muffin or 
pe Popover tins and break an egg into 
sa €ach ring. Sprinkle over grated Par- 
a @ Mesian cheese and a little dried and 
on ‘Tolled bread erumbs. Pour over the 


9 | “? 2 little white sauce—tomato sauce 
te o@ may also be used—and bake about ten 
® Minutes in a slow oven. Brown on the 


7 "® pr. Remove carefully with a spatula 
t a (to a iiot platter and garnish with 
st B sprigs of parsley. 
@ , Scalloped Eggs—Chop three hard- 
oo boiled eggs finely. Sprinkle the bot- 
> ‘om of a casserole with crumbs, either 
ta bread or cracker crumbs. {t will take 
y 4 & scant cupful altogether. Cover this 


first layer with one-half of the eggs. 
‘Then a layer of meat, chopped and 
‘Mixed with white sauce. Any left-over 
»%ld meat may be used. Put on an- 
Other layer of crumbs and repeat with 
| the ege and white sauce and meat. Top 
Off with a layer of crumbs. Ham is 
the tastiest meat for this dish. 












Egg and Tomato Tortilla—Melt four 
tablespoons of butter in 2 pan and add 
one cup rather thick canned tomato 
pulp. Beat three eggs and pour into 
this, stirring till thick. Serve on hot 
buttered toast. 


Baked Eggs—A cupful of left-over 
chicken gravy is necessary for this ex- 
cellent dish. Butter a baking dish and 
pour in the gravy mixed with half a 
cup of chopped mushrooms and place 
in the oven till heated thoroly. Then 
break in from four to six eggs, adding 
seasoning and sprinkling over the top 
a thin layer of crumbs. Dot with but- 
ter and bake fifteen minutes in a slow 
oven. 


Eggs Poached With Vegetables— 
Heat up a cup of pease, cooked, with a 
cup of cream and mix in four table- 
spoons of butter. Put the whole thru 
a sieve. It should be of the consist- 
ency of a good custard. Break into 
this four eggs and place in the oven, 
covered, till the eggs have set. 

Eggs and Macaroni—Cut about five 
hard-boiled eggs in slices. Arrange in 
layers with one cup of cooked maca- 
roni, grated cheese, white sauce and a 
little onion juice added to each layer. 
Bake with buttered crumbs on top till 
they have taken on a golden brown 
color. 














Fashion Department 





A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 














2224 


No. 2263—It Cuts in Two—Here’s a 
smart one-piece dress of which you'll 
get much wear. You see, it cuts in only 
two pieces, as shown in the accompany- 


ing diagram. Make it of wool jersey, 
twill, kasha, bengaline, satin, wool or 
silk crepe. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 


40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
86 requires 34% yards of 36-inch material. 
No. 2223—Center-Front Closing Coat 
Dress—Twill, rep or kasha might be em- 
ployed in the making of pattern No. 2223, 
which comes in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 42-inch material. 


No. 2316—Jaunty Dress for Girls—Like 
many of the grown-up styles, this little 
dress is made with the popular shirt 
bosom vestee and convertible collar. The 
sides of the skirt are laid in pleats to 
lend a graceful width. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material with 1% yard of 
82-inch contrasting. 





These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c¢ 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
1c or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Depatrment, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 





Take a Kodak with you 


When nature beckons, Kodak calls 
and you put the scene in a picture. It’s 
all easy the Kodak way and pleasure 
a-plenty as well. 











Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 











SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN’ and INSIST! 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuindé’ Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians 24 years for 


Colds Headache Neuralgia Lumbago 
_ Pain Toothache  Neuritis Rheumatism 


Accept only “Bayer” package 
which contains proven directions. 





Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 














° Do your buying from 

Safety First firms advertising in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. If 

you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the article 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 


and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 






















































The Last Judgment 

(Notes on tlie 

gon for January 
25:31-46.) 


Les- 


Matthew, 


. 1 } ' 
Sabbath School 


11, 1925. 


“But when the Son of man shall 
come in his glory, and ail the angels 
with him, then shall he sit on the 
throne of his glory: (282) and before 


him shall be gathered all the nations: 
and he shall separate them one from 
another, as the shepherd separateth 
the sheep from the goats; (32) and he 
shall set the sheep on his right hand, 


but the goats on the left. (34) Then 
shall the king say unto them on his 
right hand, Come, ye blessed of my 


Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the 
world: (35) for | was hungry, and ye 
gave me to eat; I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me to drink; I was a stranger, 
and ye took me in; (34) naked, and ye 
clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited 
me; | was in prison, and ye came unto 
me. (37) Then shall the righteous an- 
swer him, saying, Lord, when saw we 
thee hungry, and fed thee? or athirst, 


and gave thee drink? (88) And when 
saw we thee a stranger, and took thee 
in? or naked, and clothed thee? (39) 
And when saw we thee or in 
prison, and came unto thes (40) And 
the king shall answer a unto 
them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch 
as % did it unto one of t e my) 
brethren, even tl » |e t, ye did it un 
to me (41) Then shall he i also 
unto them on tl left hand, Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into rnal 
fire hich is { pared for ie devil 
and his angels: ( ) tor ] buns 
and ye did not Ve me to ¢ | 
thirsty, and ye me m ik: (43) 
I was a stran ind ] 
in; naked, and clothes 

and in prison, and ye v ( ei] 
(44) Then ll they al 

ing rd, when W 

or a ranger, or naked, o ‘ or in 
prison, and did , 
(45) Then shall he ar 

ing, Verily | sa ! you, lk much 
as ye did it not unto on 

ye did it not unto me (4t nd these 
Shall go awa into eternal punish 
ment; but the righteou te i 


life.” 


laie in the 


The time of the lesson 
evening of th 
week. After His 
and with the Jews was closed, He left 
the temple forever. 


third dav « passion 


work in the temple 


After He had 


dicted the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the disciples asked Him thr ques= 
tions: when these things should be, 
what would be the sign of His ¢om- 
ing, and of the end of the world. Je 
sus answered these questions as tar 
as they could understand it in this 
twenty-fifth and twenty-fourth chap- 


ter, partly in direct.teaching and part- 
ly in parables: the parable of the fig 
tree, of the ten virgins, and of the tal- 
ents. The lesson of the parable of the 
ten virgins was the necessity of pre- 
paredness for Him at His coming, His 
future coming being taught both in 
this parable and that of the talents. 
The parable of the talents emphasizes 
the necessity of working for Him as 
wel! as watching, the reward to be in 
proportion to the faithfulness with 
which the work is done. 

The present lesson is not a parable, 
but a plain statement concerning the 
coming of the King, necessarily in- 
volved in the parables of the virgins 
and the talents, but this time coming 
in His glory to reign over the perfect- 
ed and completed kingdom of heaven; 
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also of the character of the persons 
who are to share in the blessings of 
the kingdom; of the principles by 


which they will be judged, and of the 
final separation hetween the righteous 
and the wicked. 

jefore entering upon its discussion, 
it might be well to get the viewpoint 
of Jesus at this time. It v the eve- 
ning of the last day of His ministry to 
the Jewish people. He had been finally 
and positively rejected by His own. 
He knows that He will be betrayed by 
one disciple, and forsaken by all; that 
Hie will be disgraced, condemned, cru- 


AS 


cified and buried in the tomb of a 
stranger, Yet in this hour, when the 
powers of darkness are closing in 


around Him, even in this hour He sees 
the gospel of the risen Jesus preached 
by His followers in all nations and all 
languages thru all the to come, 
and He at last coming in glory to es- 
tablish that everlasting kingdom of 
righteousness, the perfect and perpet- 


ages 








ual rule of God among men. Such a 
conception as this could enter into the 
brain of no mere man, could be con- 
ceived only by one who, while truly 
man, was much more than man—the 
Son of God We can realize the 
grandeur of the conception far more 
Clearly than the disciples; for we | 

en th eitect of thi gospel of the 
kingdém in melding and shapil ht 
man character. We have seen enough 
to convince us that the gospel i ‘the 
power of God unto salvation to ever 
one th beli eth to the Jew first, 
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How Reddy Fox 
( | | ‘ H | 
y { 
ik i 
il 
| 
! i 
t i t ‘ ) | 
( 1 { eddy | 
it. | 
@Alhat”’ id Reddy Fox a led || enre 
Johnny Chuck so he'll wish he’d never | 
put his nose out of his house.” s H 

Then Reddy ropped down behind the | 
lon era ind crept oft h ver » | 
softly thru littl } ot own until 
he was right beh 1 Johnny Chuck. But | 
Johnn Chuck had b n oO | ent lool 
ing for | hon that he didn ul | 
thin else, » 

Reddy Fo stole right up behind Johua- | 
ny Chuck and pu d Johnny little hort | 
tail hard. Hiow it did frighten Johnny | 
Chuck! Hé@ jumped right straight up in 
the air, and when he eame down he was 
the maddest little woodchuck that ever 
lived in the Green Meadows, 

Reddy Fox had thought that Johnny 
would run, and tnen Reddy meant to 
run after him and pull his tail and tease 
him all the way home. Now, Reddy Fox 
got as big a surprise as Johnny had had 
when Reddy pulled his tail. Johnny 
didn’t stop to think that Reddy Fox w.1s 
twice as big as he, but, with his eyes 
snapping, and chattering as only a lit- 
tle Chuck can chatter, with every little 
hair on his little body standing right 
up on end, so that he seemed twice as 
big as he really was, he started for Red- 
dy Fox. 

It surprised Reddy Fox so that ne 
didn’t know what to do, and he simply 
ran, Johnny Chuck ran after him, nip- 
ping Reddy's heels every minute or two. 


do is to note definitely the plain teach- 

ing of the text. 
First, Jesus will 

the final arbiter 


in glory 
human dest 


as 


iny. 





come 








of 


TLings in this world can not go on 
forever as th are going on, The 
age-long stru le bet 1 rood and 
evil must come to a f 1 ti end 
must be the ultimate trium of ri 

eousn in the kingdoin f Lory 
iivil may seem to triumph for a ile, 
and wrong ma! on t on and 
right@ousness lie in the dungeon, but 
not forever. Thi hould be a potent 


inspiration to every man who stands 


among men 


for righteousne : 
Second, in this final judgment, man 
must be judged by Man, not the Fath- 
er but the Son.... one who is Man as 
well as God must be our final judge. 
“And ‘he gave him authority to exe- 
cute judgment, because he is the Son 


While the Son of man shall 
His Glory, the glory of the 
Gcdhead, “for in Him dwelleth all the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily,’ this 
final judge of ours shares our nature, 
was tempted in all points as we are, 
yet triumphed, and hence He is fit to 
be our just and righteous as well as 
compassionate judge. 

Third, we are to be judged not by 
what we profess to be before men, but 
by what we are in the sight of God, by 


man,” 
come in 


of 


Him wile seeth the heart and trieth 
the reins, and will give to every man 
according to his works. Therefore, as 
Jesus tells us, there will be many sur- 


prises at the dav of judgment 
Fourth, our real attitude toward our 


brethren will be regarded as the ex- 


pression of our real attitude toward 
God. “Inasmuch as ve did it unto 
one f the } breth 1, even tl , 
least did it wm ! may ¢ 
cel i j { ( 1oOn oO 
i ity oO Cet ( Or 
God either in out { 1 ¢ in 
our dea j ) H | 
him th | h Gi 1o\ iis neighbor 
] Our ! of t iu en 
iO | i | law, 
ra) ( nd com 
1 ) 
) 1 ¢ i 
( i ! 
1 ! 
—_ ~ 
eS 
‘ | 
| 8 ( TaN, > > 7, ANC N i 
" 4 «a » % 
ZZ bt OP is wary,” 
A Jd ~ JF 3 X & * im 1} 
| 
oD 
y a 
Was Surprised 
| 
’ 
‘ ice 
on 4 i 1 ! 
f toa ( 
Ilo | 
“= I ix! 
Ho. ho. ho 
"| ! Ie 
o find J i 
nad 1] ip j t 
, bout h | 
from lol t 
wel il Red 
dy f 
Straight home ran Redd 
] ‘ ild n 
the house « Joh Johnny 
couldn't rut o f ¢ a Reddy Kox and 
h i puffin | blo is only a 
fat little woodchuck « puff and blo 
When he has to run hard Moreover, j 
‘lost his ill temper now and he thought it 
was the best joke ever wi to think that 
Te Rad actually rightened Reddy Fox. 
When he came to hi own house, he 
stopped and at on hi hind legs once 


more. Then he shrilled out after 
Tox: “Reddy ’fraid-cat, 
cat! Reddy Fox is a ‘fraid-cat!” 

And all the Merry Little Breezes of Old 
Mother West who were playing on 
the, Green Meadows, shouted: “Reddy 


Reddy 


Fox is a *fraid- 


Wind, 


Fox is a ’fraid-cat, ‘fraid-cat!” 

And this is the way that Reddy Fox 
was surprised and that Johnny Chuck 
found his way home. 


(Now just why does Jimmy Skunk wear 
a striped coat, like a convict? We shall 
see next week.) 
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Fifth, heaven is a prepared place 
for a prepared people. It is fitted up 
them. It 


prepared for 


for the saints, 


has been in contemplation, a part .of 
the Divine plan, from the very begin- 
ning, from before the foundation of 
the world. Just whai it we do not 
know in any detail, for the simple rea- 
on that earth cd not furnish sym- 
hols j t] of i uag that will 
enable us to comprehend it. ul wa 
caught up } tne third heaven, and 
saw things which it was not possible 


for man to tell. 


Sixth, the place of punishment for 
those who absolutely and finally re- 
ject the teachings of the gospel of 


Christ was not prepared for man, but 


for the devil and his first followers, 
later his messengers, men who share 
the hostility of Satan to all that ig 


His 
with them,” 

Seventh, it will be seen from the 
last verse of the lesson that the dura- 
tion of the punishment of the wicked 
is the same as that of the blessedness 
of the righteous—everlasting, 

In many respects this an awful 
lesson; in other respects, most pre- 
cious. The judge of all the earth can 
do no wrong. Jesus will measure our 
lovalty to Him by our service to those 


good, later followers share it 


is 





who need help, whom He designates 
as His brethren. 
Pigs On Pasture Without 
age 
Grain 
An Indiana correspondent writes: 
“If [ turned ninety pound pigs on 
alfalfa pasture early in May and kept 
them there until early August how 
much guin couid [ expeet on them if 
I fed them no grain but merely fur- 
nished t 1 pl of fresh water and 
ood sha n Idition to th ilfalfa 
pasture 
On past ( \¢ i ymetime cc 
not ma 1] in our 
rrespor { Bist uld ne he 
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pe Mis dur th 11 ionth Alialfa 
if ie ee i OSt NOL pase 
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} el! i ( li be 
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) | i ye 
I vn 
lL tt lle l that 
1rhie it wil cel | ) to 
er neavil ( rn © that 
th } will reac t iby] weight 
not later an O 1 
r) _ 


Future of the Cattle Business 
An flowa correspondent writes: 


“Would it pay me to buy bred neif- 
my 


winter 


at 3 or-4 
stalks 


and my 


cent pound to use 
and oat raw thi 


next sunfner?” 


corn 
pasture 
Spe 


busine 


iking, it has 


paid 


of breeding beef 


Generally 


be the 


not 
to in 
cattle during the past five or six years. 


Judging from past we 
would the beef cattle breed- 
ing has now reached bottom 
and that in the near future it will turn 
upward quite rapidly. Probably 4, 
high point will be reached some time 
along about 1930. 
our correspondent will be able to make 
money on this lot of bred heifers, but 
we do think it is a good time for those 
men who have a surplus of roughage 
during the winter and a surplus of pas ~ 
ture during the summer, to get into 


experience, 
say that 
business 


the breeding of beef cattle and stay im % 


for the next six or seven years, 


We don’t -say that 7 


4 - 
ay 


th 


or 
hea 
the 


stor 
One 


Lor 
“Sa 
oy 

foil 
ing 


you 
you 
like 
fect 
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such evils coming upon him. They made 


; a long speeches to Job, urging him to con- 

) fess his wickedness. 
; Job said that he had done’ no wrong, 
' that he had tried to do right; and he did 
é From ““Hertbat’o Story of the BR iy he Wh boeken One Publiahers not know why these troubles had come; 
but he would not say that God had dealt 
‘ ' | unjustly in letting him suffer. Job did 
i not understand God’s ways, but he be- 
STORY THIRTY FIVE lieved that God was good; and he left 
THE STORY OF JOB himself in God’s hands. And at last God 
; himself spoke to Job and to his friends, 
| Job 1-1 to 2-13; 13:1-17 telling them that it is not for man to 
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in upon the 
s es judge God, and that God will do right Foundation of 
SOME time in those early days— | if thou wilt put thy hand upon him and | py every man. And the Lord said to the NOAH WEBSTER 
l A‘ we do not know just at what time, | touch his bone and his flesh, he-will turn } three friends of Job: ? 
whether in the days of Moses or later— | from thee, and will curse thee to thy “You have not spoken of me what is Modernized by 
there was living a good man named Job. | face.” right, as Job has. Now bving an offering W.J. PELO, A.M. 
. His home was in the land of Uz, which And the Lord said to Satan, “I will | to me; and Job shall pray for you, and : 
_ may have been on the edge of the desert, | give Job into your hand; do to him what- | for his sake I will forgive you.” Will Help You 
. east of the land of Israel. Job -was a | ever you please; only spare his life.’ So Job prayed for his friends, and God 
f very rich man. He had sheep, and cam- Then Satan went out and struck Job, | forgave them. And because in all his Solve Cross 


i els, and oxen, and asses, counted by the and caused dreadful boils to come upon troubles Job had been faithful to God 
] thousand. In all the east there was no him, over all his body, from the soles of the Lord blessed Job once more, and 


Word Puzzles 









‘ other man so rich as Job. his feet to the crown of his head. And } took away his boils from him, and made Full Defini- 
a And Job was a good man. He served | Job sat down in the ashes in great pain; | him well. Then the Lord gave to Job tions of Words 
S the Lord God, and prayed to God every | but he would not speak one word against | more than he had ever owned in the Synonyms and 
t day, with an offering upon God’s altar, God. His wife said to him: “What is | past, twice as many sheep, and oxen, and Antonyms 
as men worshiped in those times. He | the use of trying to serve God? You may | camels, and asses. And God gave again ye 
tried to live as God wished him to live, | 28 well curse God, and die!” to Job seven sons and three daughters; alll, oe 
e and was always kind and gentle. Every But Job said to her: ‘You speak as one | 2nd in all the land there were no women Name af Posesncand eae 
A day, when his sons were out in the field, | of the foolish women. What? shall we | found so lovely as the daughters of Job. Terms Used in Commerce & Law 
d or were having a feast together in the | take good things from the Lord? and | After his trouble, Job lived a long time, Christian Namesof Men & Women 
é house of any of them, Job went out to | shall we not take evil things also?’ So in riches, and honor, and goodness, under Prefixes and Suffixes 
‘- his altar, and offered a burnt-offering | Job would not speak against God. Then | God’s care, . * Parts of Speech 
for each one of his sons and his daugh- three friends of Job came to see him, and Abbreviations, Etc., Etc. 
il ters, and prayed to God. for them; for | to try to comfort him in his sorrow and COW MAKES SIX HIGH RECORDS Handsomely and Durably Bound io 
Q he said: pain. Their names were Eliphaz, and Cloth, with Gold Stamping 


Size 54 x 7% inches 


; Noble’s Sayda Polo, a Jersey cow owned 
“It may be that my sons have sinned | Bildad, and Zophar. They sat down with pai % v 
n ‘ . ; PRICE $1.25 


or have turned away from God in their | Job, and wept, and spoke to him. But by J. W. Coppini, Ferndale, Calif., has 

















. hearts; and I will pray God to forgive | their words were nut words of comfort. | completed six Register of Merit tests that At Booksellers, Stationers or direct from 
7) them.” They believed that all these great trou- | averaged over 710 pounds of butterfat. THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
8 At one time, when the angels of God ps besser hyena ow so her She thus qualifies among the foremost 301 WINSTON BLDG. PHILADELPHIA = 
stood before the Lord, Satan the Evil f reat Sin, ¢ a4 ; or PEN 4 - - 
One came also, a stood among them, | Suade Job to tell what evil things he had long-distance producing dairy cows. In iBEB aE SEER ES. 
as tho he were one of God's angels. The | done, to make God so angry with him. the making of these records she has 
Lord God saw Satan, and said to him, For in those times most people believed thrice qualified for the gold medal of the 
“Satan, from what place have you come?” that trouble, and sickness, and the loss American Jersey Cattle Club and twice Seed, Nursery Stock, Baby Chicks 
*J have come,” answered Satan, ‘from | of friends, and the loss of what they had | she has won a silver medal. She was for- Gave cuc-éfith *~ a ey Seedcorn: at 
going up and down in the earth and look- owned, came to men because God was | merly owned by the Waterloo Jersey | kinds, germinates 96%, 63 Alfalfa 95% pure, 67. 
ing at the people upon it.” angry with them on account of their | Farm, Waterloo, Iowa, in whose hands | Sweet clover 92% pure, ¢6 ov. Grayes $6-100; Apple- 
‘hen the Lord said to Satan, “Have | sins. These men thought that Job must | she became the senior two-year-old breed | [Tees #00-100; Strawberries #31000 RR 
yn you looked at my servant Job? And have | have been very wicked because they saw | champion of Iowa. with early orders. James Wiltse, Kulo, Neb, 
ot you seen that there is not another man 


like him in the earth, a good and a per- 
fect man, one who fears God and does 


iL nothing evil?” Then Satan said to the J ae EY 
tie | Lord: “Does Job fear God for nothing? * , — 4 
; Hast thou not made a wall around him, ; una nia = 
and around his house, and around every- t, ‘ : { 
thing that he has? Thou hast given a 4 h r mart = bas ONE THING 
Sy be 


blessing upon his work, and hast made 


10 him rich. But if thou wilt stretch forth 
When the coffee crop fails and the price of 




























thy hand, and take away from him all 
r that he has, then he will turn away from 
thee and will curse thee to thy face,” 

Then the Lord said to the Evil One: 
“Satan, all that Job has is in your pow- 
er; you can do to his sons, and his flocks, 
and his cattle, whatever you wish; only 
1 Se lay not your hand upon the man him- 

self.” 

Then Satan went forth from before the 
Lord; and soon trouble began to come 
13 upon Job. One day, when all his sons 
MA and daughters were eating and drinking 
together in their oldest brother's house, 
aman came running to Job, and said: 

“The oxen were plowing, and the asses 
3 were feeding beside them, when the wild 
d * men from the desert came upon them, 
, and drove them all away; and the men 











green coffee goes up to the roaster and the grocer, 
who were working with the oxen and ° . ° 
ok caring for the asses have all been killed; a the retail price must follow. It is the law of supply 
ud and | am the only one who has fled away EF ID 
alive!" A and demand. So do not blame your grocer. 
haul While this man was speaking, another 
+a man came rushing in; and he said: nt 
{ “The lightning from the clouds has { Nebsas t SS- ¢ : 
ré fallen on all the sheep, and on the men ee . N Douglas | \ Two years In succession there has been a 
who were tending them; and I am the and tof . . 
ea only one who has come away alive!” -. a notary public. ee 7. J. serious shortage in the coffee crop. All coffees, 
> Before this man had ended, another Before ME onally “ 0 OPM meine ll d h . d P 3 
iat came in; and he said: aa calle os puyer for Fae ig sworts ofa grades, have, as a resuit, increased in price, 
to — — vee og Aisinnage r= have —_ Prettyman —_ who, pom eae: 
hat iree bands, and have taken away a her Companys | 
i _ the camels. They have killed the men lag ah and says ur costs : 
ht iy scana ality Gian: ae © ben te aul deposeth vestigation i. But- Yet, when you consider the small cost per 


One left alive!’’ 
Then at the same time one more man 
Came in, and said to Job: 
. “Your sons and your daughters were 
5 eating and drinking together in their 
oldest brother’s house, when a_ sudden 
and terrible wind from the desert struck 


-offees 6th a a wore 9 


cup, coffee is still by far the cheapest of those de- 
lightful things that make good meals better... 
And among coffees there is none to compare 


eif- | the house, and it fell upon them. All with Butter-Nut Coffee. 
my your sons and your daughters are dead, 
iter _ and [ alone have lived to tell you of it!” 






Thus in one day all that Job had—his 


ng ' . “ 
flocks, and his cattle, and his sons and 


re 
pr t belo ? 
awe 424. 









nd i“ 
yaid -his daughters—all were taken away; and gubscribed © y of Decemnets 
Job, from being rich, was sudde only made uhis “ 
eek ' Poor. Then Job fell down upon his face 
ars. | before the Lord, and he sald: blic- 
“With nothing I came into the world, Notary Pu 

we » and with nothing I shall leave it. The 

eed: Lord gave, and the Lord has taken away; 


4 Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 





tom So even when all was taken from him, 

urn dob did not turn away from God, nor did 

y on 'he find fault with God’s doings. 

ime ' And again the angels of God were be- 

hat /fore the Lord, and Satan, who had done ONE POUND 

that “@ all this harm to Job, was among them. TEN POUND CANS 

ake e Lord said to Satan, ‘Have you 

but 4 looked at my servant Job? There is no PAI LS ° aw 

108@ a man in the world as good as he; $ 
! erfect man, one that fears an i 

1ag@ “@ does no wrong act. Do you see how he This pail {ree ~ ¢ ‘venge coune 1:75 

pas holds fast to his goodness, even after I but worth 75 

into 7 have let you do him so great a harm?” 

















yin poten Satan answered the Lord, “All that 
) ® 4% man hag,he will give for his life. But 
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Winter Slump 


4 
WyG jj 


vo 





in milk yield ~ 


The winter months are the critical period of the 
year for the dairyman. The herd may come through 
the summer showing a nice profit—only to see it 
wiped out by a slump in milk production, or disease, 


or both, 


No need to suffer an annual dairy loss in winter. 
By investing a few cents a day in Kow-Kare the 
milk-making organs of al! your cows will be invigor- 
ated so that the strain of dry feeding will not break 


down their production. 


Kow-Kare is a medicine-tonic that acts di- 
‘rectly on the milk-making organs, the digestion and 
assimilation. It builds a permanent vigor in these 
key organs, enabling the cow to thrive and milk to 


capacity on the regular winter diet. 


To use Kow-Kare is a sane investment. 
health and profit insurance. Its slight cost is returned 


many times in the quickly-noticeable improvement 


in milk flow. 


The Kow -Kare feeding plan is winning thou- 
sands of new recruits among dairymen yearly. The 
usual method is to feed a tablespoonful of Kow- 
Kare twice a day, one week of each month during 
the winter. The cost averages only about a cent a 


day per cow. 


Begin now with Kow-Kare. Your dealer has it 
—feed stores, general stores, druggists—in $1.25 and 
65c packages. Order direct if yours is not supplied. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO.,, Inc. 


LYNDONVILLE, VT. 


Do You Have 
A Sick Cow! 
Kow- Kare has back of it 


of success in the treatment 
of such cow ailments as 
Barrenness, Abortion, Re- 
tained Afterbirth, Scours, 
Garget, Milk Fever, Lost 
Appetite, etc. It builds up 
the digestive and genital 
organs to a vigor that 
makes them function nat- 
urally. 

As an aid at the Calving 
period Kow-Kare has no 
equal, 

Send for valuable free 
treatise, “The 'lome Cow 


It is Doctor.”’ 








f quarter-century record \ 
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Thousands 








smoke Hou 


ced preet ci ortable Smo. 
used either in or out of doors. 
in use, Made in 8 and 5 hog sizes. Smoke thorough- 
ly cooled before reaching meat 
chamber—gives extra fine flavor. 
Absolutely fire-proof; wonderfully 
fine storage place after meat is 
smoked, 
VALUABLE BOOKLET given 
with every Smokehouse, Tells 
how to double hog profits by 
selling home cured pork—also 
gives prize winning recipea for 
curing meat. 
Write for descriptive folder and 
pricea— we can save you money. 


EMPIRE MFG. COMPARKY 
206M. 7th St. Washington, fowa 






































We want you to know from actual experience 
how dependable CoronaWool Fat healing com- 
pound is for quick!y healing barb wire cuts, 
led shoulders, bruises, boils, cracked hoofs, grease 
1, mud fever, hard and contracted feet and every 
d of flesh wound on man or beast. Does not blister 
or smart. **friend-in-need”’ - 
remedy for householk! and farm, ’ Va 
today for a big Corona e 
ple only i0c. Full size 
at drug stores or by mail 
Se post 


Co. 
Boxt40 Kenton, Olio 





























To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

Old Reliable (47 yrs.) and Largest Dealers in the Northwest. 

Pay High Prices. Quick Returns. Satisfaction. 

F ! Circulars to anyone interested in Raw Furs. 

fee Trappers Guide to those who ship to us, 
















WHY BUY LEATHER 


when you can have us tan your own beef or horse hides fur 
you into the finestharnessleather, fur coats, fur auto robes, 
leather jackets, ete,, and SAVE YOU MANY DOLLARS. 
We tan mere than a million pounds hides cach year for farms 
ers Write today for FREE SAMPLES and Catalog. 


OMAHA TANNING CO. 3945 Sa.27T 
OMAHA, NEBR. 










Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 














|LetUsTan 
YourHide 


gloves, and save you money. 
est work—low prices. 


free on application. 


NATIONAL FUR 
& TANNING CO. 
| 1923 So. 13th St. Omaha, Neb, 


AKE IT into a warm 
coat or robe, cap and 


| 
| 
Old, reliable house—hon- | 
| 
| 


Illustrated catal.g sent 
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214 S. 


, S T. NE 
PDEs PANNED 


Honey guar 
FREE Style Book~ 


American Organization, 
headed by the real American namo ‘*Smith’® has 
given reliable, better service in tarning bidea 
end ekins and making fur coats, robes, cepe, 
neck pieces, etc. You save 25 to 60 per cent by 
Tocnishing the hides and skins yourself. We 


id tod. f 
KENNETH SITH, res gy 









LOBE TANNING 


E. First St., Des Moines. fa. 
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own 


find out how to make 

them worth their full 7 
value, 
FREE SAMPLES ; 


: 
3 
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ov “2: 
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Cownie, the old ro- 
liable tanner. Have 
them made i 

beautiful coats, 
robes, leather, etc., 
as thousands of 
other farmers 


Don’t 
_ sell your raw 
hides or furs— 





Write for and 
stockmen are doing. 
Cownie Tanning Co. 
53 Market St. 
Bes Moines, towa 


fur and leather. 
so large 

illustr a ted 
catalog FRED 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. 
certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for three years or 
All inquirtes to this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 






The 











Another Poultry Expert 
The following clipping comes to the 
and 
information of 
the 


Service Bureau 
the 


not 


attention of the 


we pass it on for 


those who might have seen 


paper in which it appeared: 

“Complaints have come to various 
officers of the Farm Bureau concern- 
ing the activities of an agent claiming 
to represent the ‘National Poultry As- 
Des Moines. This man 
homes and asks to cull 

which he makes no 
charge, after which he endeavors to 
sell various poultry remedies. One 
farmer who is posted on culling poul- 
try says this man seemed to use about 
half of the generally approved culling 
principles in culling his flock. He 
also calls attention to the fact that 
the best time to cull is from July to 
October and not this late in the season. 


sociation,’ at 
calls at farm 
the flock for 


“One farmer complains taat the 
price charged for remedies was exor- 
bitant, particularly for dip. Another 


of 
Says 


says the the roup remedy, 
Still another some poultry men 
called on him attempting to give the 
impression that they were poultry in- 


same 


spectors with governmental connec- 
tions, 

“None of the Farm Bureau officers 
knew anything concerning the ‘Na- 
tional Poultry Association,’ and did 


not attempt to pass on the honesty of 
the salesman, but suggest that any 
needed remedies can be purchased 
reasonably from local men and point 
out that it is usually more satisfactory 
to deal with a responsible local party 
than with some unknown itinerant 
salesman.”’—The Chief, Cherokee, 

The Service Bureau has been unable 
to locate the so-called “National Poul- 
try Association” in Des Moines and 
doubts if there is such a concern, A 
word to the wise saves cash. 





World Name Brokers Busted 


A Service Bureau member writes 
“T received in today’s mail a letter 
from the World Name Brokers, of Mil- 
waukee, offering me a chance to make 
money by listing.«names at home for 
them. They want a dollar in advance 


fer supplies. What do yon, think 
of it?” 

Well, we don’t think much of it (f 
vol want to give away dollar bills, 
give them to the Red Cro or some 
organization worth while. The World 
Name Brokers are nothing but a con 
cern that is looking for ea mons 
Because they have no real outlet for 
their names and the whole scheme is 
a fraud, the United States Postal De 
partment issued a fraud order against 
them in September prohibiting them 
from using the mail 

It was just another work-at-home 
scheme, There are many of these to- 
day and when a concern wants moneys 
in advance for work which they offer 
big pay for service better take it 
with a grain or two of salt. 


How About That Bonus? 


The Service Bureau has received a 


letter from the recruiting officer of 
the United States army asking us to 
call attention of our readeys to the 
bonus This officer states there are 
three million veterans of the various 
branches of the service who have not 


applied tor the adjusted compensation 
to which they entitled. 

We urge our members to. apply. 
Should you die before applying your 
estate would be the loser by a con- 
siderable amount as there are differ- 


are 








stood the sections. 


ent provisions of paying claims for 
bonus holders and non-bonus holders. 

You can get a copy of the applica- 
tions from any army post, American 
Legion post, Red Cross office or Wal- 
laces’ Farmer will send you one with 
instructions to fill it out. 

Apply now and get what is coming 
to you. Ask the Service Bureau for an 
application right away. They’re free. 


Game Birds Are Protected 


In a recent issue quotations from 
the new game law appeared and some 


of our members evidently misunder- 
We have had sev- 


eral letters asking if the new law al- 
lows shooting of grouse and pheasants, 
as no closed seasons were mentioned, 

In 
we are printing herewith section 1767 
the 
closed s@gsons on game birds and ani- 
mals. The section follows: 

“Every person prohibited 
trapping, shooting, killing, or taking 
any of the following named birds or 
animals during the following named 
closed seasons: 


order to set the matter straight 


of game law which contains the 


is from 


“1. Wild duck, goose or brant, rail, 
plober, sandpiper, marsh or beach 


birds, Wilson or jacksnipe, from Janu- 
ary 1 to September 15, both dates in- 
clusive. 
“2. Woodcock, from December 1 to 
September 30, both dates inclusive. 
“3. Pinnated grouse or _ prairie 
chicken, from December 1 to Septem- 


ber 30, both dates inclusive; and at 
all time prior to Oct. 1, 1927. 
“4. Ruffed grouse or pheasant or 


wild turkey, from December 1 to Octo- 
ber 31, both dates inclusive; and at all 
time prior to Nov. 1, 1932. 

“5. Quail, from November 16 to Oc- 
tober 31, both dates inclusive, and at 
all time prior to Nov. 1, 1927. 


“6. Mongolian, ring-neck, English 
or Chinese pheasants, Hungarian 


partridge, or other imported 
birds in this state, at all time. 


game 


“un 


7. Grav, fox, or timber squirrel, 
from January 1 to August 31, both 
dates inclusive.” 

As we suggested in the other arti- 


cle, if you plan to do any hunting, bet- 
and read 
of the 


ter get a copy of the new law 


it all before shooting Some 


sections which had not been changed 
were omitted from our article as we 
thought most hunters were acquainted 
With those parts 


Teachers Bureau Paid Up 


“Tam writing you,” states a north- 
ern flowa member, “that my daughter 
sent 815 to the Teachers Service Bu- 
rean of Des Moines for which they 
promised to get her a position teach- 


ing. They never sent her a single let- 
ter since acknowledging receipt of the 
money and my daughter has been ule 
able to hear from them regarding a Te 
fund of the money as was provided in 
the contract. Tt enclose the cancelled 
check.” 

The Service Bureau was unable to 
find any such bureau in Des Moines, 
but finally wrote the party whose 


hame appeared on the cancelled check, 

A tew days later we received a let- 
ter from our member stating his daugh 
ter had received a refund. - 

We print this to advise others that 
we can not recommend this teachers 
agency. There is no one responsible 
for its activities and if our member 
had not appealed to undoubtedly 
the young lady who cashed the check 


us 


would have been fifteen dollaxs ahead. - 
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~@t weather. 
‘ing of the water will not freeze the 
'tream when the top of the cream line 
is below the water -line. 
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| le lid is kept on the can, so no indoor 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Honor Roll of 300-Pound Cows 


Annual yield per cow is the most vi- 
tal factor in cost and therefore profit 
in milk and cream production. Mar- 
kets may determine price but the cow 
owner controls the costs. Lower costs 
increase profits or make a profit at 
lower selling prices. 

Two thousand three hundred seven- 
ty-four members of cow test associa- 
tions in twenty-eight states were re- 
ported to the National Dairy Associa- 
tion as eligible to the honor roll of 
herd owners whose herds averaged 300 
pounds of fat each per year for each 
cow in the herd and on yearly record 
in a cow test association. 

To each of the owners present at 


' the National Dairy Exposition was pre- 


sented a diploma of recognition for his 
or her successful effort. The names 
of all will be published in the year 
book of the association. 

States reporting ten or more herds, 


' averaging 300 pounds or over, and 


those averaging 400 pounds, are as 
follows: 


300 lbs. 400 Ibs. 

orover or over 

DRIGIS Gsésseucscvsraveancbisivee 386 38 
MP IBCOMGINE oasicsccsicescepincsses 365 14 

- Pennsylvania .......cc 338 48 
MERISTC BEICD co ccccccccinesseveoreses 221 9 
RUNTEDIY se Pics veveseseuit urcecects 204 29 
BINGR. Gh seccnzseiinssabsosesteneaneess 174 9 
MRM cu sciasndudassdicesdenss 134 0 
ENS o.oo 5 ag ctaesiPectseces 108 9 
NMNUNIRDOR occa, niece asecstosavasens 65 6 
OS gee ee oe ee eees 59 6 
OO ere Peegees area eee rete 56 4 
DNIINE, edo oe uci cscadcasntesancnee 51 15 
BN SMI aoe wscnesssesece 38 1 
New Hampshire ............ 24 3 
OW MOZICO  ..:..6:0000c00cc0e00 18 0 
North Dakota .................. 18 0 
MRM A acc dhcedtess sccedavesscavs 17 0 
DE hk Syl cca cc asa 16 13 





Cooling Cream in the Winter 


“Cream for making high-grade butter 
must be cooled in water in the winter 
months as well as In the summer,” 


' says A. M. Hein, of the Farmers’ Co- 


operative Creamery at Sibley, Iowa. 


' “This may sound rather strange, but 


it must be done to accomplish the best 
results. , 
“It does not require pumping water 


thru the cooling tank in the winter. 


The tank can be placed where the 
water will keep from freezing, but it 
must be cool enough to keep the cream 
cold— around freezing temperature. 
Each batch of warm cream will warm 
the water and keep it from freezing. In 
this way the same water can be used 
it becomes stale, when a new 
batch of water should be used. 
have also seen cooling tanks in use all 


*winter, where all water was pumped 
» thru the tank the same as in the sum- 


Mer. The fresh water melted the ice 


_ that froze during the night, and, with 


the cover closed, satisfactory results 
Were obtained. A number of times the 
tream hauler had to chop the cream 
fan loose: from the ice, and in this 
fase the cream line was below the ice 
line, so the cream had not even the 


slightest touch of frost in the can. 


“Those who have no cooling tank can 


‘easily arrange for the winter months 


With a tub or sawed-off barrel, that 


| Will hold water, placing it on the porch 


Where it can be watched in the cold- 
However, a little freez- 


if the tub of 
Water freezes too much, drag it inside 
Where it can be thawed out. This 





‘thawing will not affect cream so long 
48 it is kept under water. Then it can 
'8Zain be placed outside. 


While the 
ffeam is inside the house, be sure that 


‘ to head the herd several 


We | 





air gets in the can. This is impor- 
tant. Cream that is kept in the cellar 
usually will not .pass for high grades 
of butter, as this kind of cream pro- 
duces underground flavors that affect 
the quality of butter. 

“Cream that is handled with proper 
care is worth considerably more on the 
market in the finished product, pro- 
viding it is not too old. It should not 
be more than four days old when de- 
livered in the winter months.” 





Average Production of Cows 
Raised 50 Pounds 


Raising the average butterfat pro- 
duction of every cow in the association 
by fifty-three pounds is the accom- 
plishment credited to the Howard 
County Cow Testing Association, 
which recently issued its annual report 
showing that in 1923 244 cows aver- 
aged 223.4 pounds of butterfat each, 
while in 1924 263 cows averaged 276.5 
pounds of fat. The gain resulted part- 
ly from the culling out of inferior pro- 
ducers. Twenty-one were culled out 
during the 1923 season and forty-seven 
more were sold in 1924 because of 
theix inefficiency. Much of the in- 
crease was due to the improvement 
of feeding methods as a result of ideas 
received thru the association. 

In 1923-one cow made over 500 
pounds, one cow exceeded 400 pounds 
and twenty-seven beat the 300-pound 
mark. Thee following year one cow 
passed 500 pounds, twelve made be- 
tween 400 and 500 pounds and seventy- 
nine exceeded 300 pounds. 

The high cow for 1924 was a pure- 
bred Holstein owned by A. Bartels, 
which made a record of 534.8 pounds 
of fat. The high herd in the associa- 
tion for 1924 was the Bartels herd, 
which averaged 353.38 pounds of fat 
for ten cows. 


Heifers From Good Sires Top 
Milk Records of Mothers 


Striking proof that farmers and 
dairymen can build up the milk pro- 
duction of their herds in a systematic 
and practical manner and thereby add 
to their profits is found in the 
Holstein herd on the farm of the IIli- 
nois College of Agriculture. Embla- 
gaard Tritomia Homestead was bought 
years ago 
and when his first ten daughters that 
freshened had rounded out their rec- 
ords as two-year-olds, it was found 
that they had bettered the average 
records of their mothers as two-year- 
olds by more than 3,912 pounds of 
milk and 160 pounds of butterfat. 

As two-year-olds the daughters aver- 
aged 13,504.1 pounds of milk and 468.61 
pounds of butterfat, whereas their 
mothers at the same age had averaged 





only 9,591.4 pounds of milk and 307.96 | 


pounds of butterfat. 
ive breeding and shows what a good 
purebred bull will do toward swelling 
the dairyman’s profits, it is pointed 
out by C. S. Rhode, dairy extension 
specialist of the college, who is lay- 
ing plans for a campaign against scrub 
and grade dairy bulls in thirty counties 
of the state during the coming winter. 

“It is difficult to calculate what 
such a bull is worth,” Mr. Rhode said 
in speaking of Emblagaard Tritonia 
Homestead. The increase in the milk 
flow alone of the ten daughters above 
what their mothers had given during 
@ corresponding period was worth 
$980.10, figuring milk at $2.50 a hun- 
dred pounds. The value of the in- 
creased milk flow is only a small part 
of it. Heifers with better milk and 
butterfat records than their mothers 
command a higher price than their 
dams, especially if they are purebreds. 


This is construct- | 






















But it is Equal to— — 
6% interest on ‘912" | 


A user of an old cream separator, which was apparently 
working all right, tried a new De Laval. Much to his surpri 
the new De-Laval gave him a cupful of cream more at each 
separation. He figured he had been losing 15¢ worth of butter 
fat a day, amounting to $54.75 in a year—and equal to 6% 
interest on $912.00. Needless to say the De Laval stayed. No 


is this an unusual case, as 
the same thing, and often 
greater loss, is occurring on 
thousands of farms. 


Improved De Laval 
World’s Best Separator 


The new De Laval is the best 
cream séparator ever made— 
skims cleaner, runs easier and 
lasts longer. Among other new 
features and refinements it has a 
self-centering bowl which elim- 
inates vibration, causing it to 
run smoother and easier. It gives 
you a rich, smooth, high-testing 
cream, and skims cleaner under 
all conditions of use. 


The De Laval Milker 


If you milk ten or-more cows 
a De Laval Milker will soon pay 
for itself. More than 25,000 in 
use, giving wonderful satisfac- 
tion. 


Trade Allowance 


Old centrifugal cream sep- 
arators of any age or make 
accepted as partial payment 
on new De Lavals. Sold on 
easy terms ranging from 


$6.60 to $14.30 . 
Down 


the balance in 15 easy 
monthly payments 


See and Try the 


NEW 


De 
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Color Your Butter 
“Dandelion Butter Color’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade Which 
Brings Top Prices 
Before churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream 
and out of your 
churn comes but- 
ter of Golden 
June shade, “Dan- 
lion Butter Color” 
is purely vegeta- 
ble, harmless, and 
meets all State 
and National food 





laws. Used for 50 years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t color buttermilk. 
Absolutely tasteless. Large botties 


cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 
stores. Write for free sample bottle. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 









Proper treatment of cows at calv- 
ing time will prevent barrenness. 
ABORNO Uterus Bolules have 
proved highly effective as a pre- 
ventive. They stop foul odors 
and dade, and heal & 
uterus. x of 3, 75¢ post 

’ Our Free Booklet then oo 
Cows Calve” contains valuable veterinary advice. 


Write today for Free Copy. 
ABORNO LABORATORY 67 Jeff St., Lancaster, Wis. 
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Dead 
Lice! 


Lice don’t get a start where 
there is regular use of Pratts 
powdered lice killer. They 
don’t live long after Pratts 
is introduced! Harmless to 
hens — even tiny chicks— 
sure death to lice—in the dust 
bath or dusted on lice-in- 
fested birds. You need 
never buy much—it’s all kil- 
ler—no filler—the old and 
tried lice killer found on thou- 
sands of poultry farms. Des- 
troys bugs and insects, too. 


PRATT FOOD CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


rat 


Powdered 
Lice Killer 


Sold and guaranteed by seed, 
feed and poultry supply 
dealers everywhere. 

















Raise Chickens With Profit 
and Ease by Usin 









Way ara ey maig or cnr mony ad 
it qui any other farm 
iene al the nice profit and quick 


ens. 






product. Because 


returns people are raising more chick 








62 
ee ae 150, 200 and 300-Egg 
sizes. Easy to operate. 
a lete instructions 
of Sure Hatch 
into new reo every year, Loan old customers 


more machines— all like the Sure Hatch. 
Sure Hatch Fresh Air Colony Brooders raise 


gicis, Daly the chicks bring ae money. 
trade promptly from Chicago, I I. 


Send for Our Free Catalog 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 59: Fremont, Neb. 
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14° Egg Imcubator 230 Egg 


a3 eee fist ‘ater, , Cops 
fidence Lbs aeivee span 
Breoder, $23 96 





5 LTA fe POULTRY BOOK ra a8 


Bred Greeders. 14 varieties. Best 


a Columbia, Mo, 




















THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are tnvited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Spread of Poultry Diseases 


We have recently received a letter 


from Prof. Chas. Murray, of the di- | 
vision of veterinary medicine of the 
Iowa State Co.lege, concerning the 


widespread “mysterious new disease” 
that has been affecting poultry and 
that has caused considerable excite- 
ment among poultry produce buyers 
and feeding station operators. Some 
stations even closed down temporar- 
ily. The feeding stations by exercising 
care in culling of the poultry brought 
to market, and in keeping sick birds 
out of the feeding batteries, and 
promptly removing those that showed 
signs of illness, have’ been able to get 


control of the situation. Improved 
ventilation and sanitation were dlso 
used. 

No new disease has been located but 
there was unquestionably roup, ty- 
phoid, cholera, diphtheria and _ bron- 
chitis and if this is not enough, 80 


per cent of all the birds examined had 
a heavy worm infestation. 

“There is a widespread occurrence 
of the common diseases ‘ of poultry 
which are predisposed by several fac- 
tors, and what is occurring is « natural 
sequence of these factors and is just 
what we have been predicting for sev- 
eral months would occur. ‘ The fac- 
tors which we assign as the cause are 
the following: 

“1, Late hatches, 
ward spring. 


due to a _ back- 


“2. Efforts to produce great num- 
bers of chickens without increasing 
the physical equipment; in other 


words, an enormous over-production. 

“3. Inadequate feed. Ever since 
the price of grains advanced the farm- 
ers have starved their poultry, allow- 
ing them to rustle for a living. 

“4, Enormous infestation of worms 
and internal parasites which have 
been greatly favored by the cool, wet 
season, 

“These factors have operated to re- 
duce the vitality and vigor of the 
flocks. I do not see how it is possible 
to correct the condition by any niedic- 
inal treatment of birds brought to the 
feeding station. Correction of the 
trouble will have to be at the source, 
the farms from which the _ poultry 
comes,” ; 





Ganders and Geese 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like to know how to tell 
a male goose from a female and how 
many female geese should a gander be 
allowed to run with and get good re- 
sults, The same for ducks and 
chickens.” 

Sex is difficult to distinguish in 
geese, particularly if the birds are 
young. The gander is usually some- 
what larger tlan the goose and has a 
shrill cry while the goose makes a 
coarser, lower noted call. The male 
has a heavier, longer neck and a larger 
head. Sex may better be determined 
by inspecting the sexual organs or 
during the mating season by observa- 
tion. The sphincter muscle, which 
closes the anus of the female is 
folded, and widening or sinuous if 
stretched, while a light pressure on 
the corresponding section of the male 
will make the sexual organ protrude. 

One gander is usually mated with 
two or three females, and after mating 
allowed to run in flocks. Three to 
five years is best age. 

Ducks are usually mated in flocks of 


about thirty females with five or six 
males. 
Chickens are mated, depending on 


the breed. One rooster of the lighter 
and more active breeds, like Leghorn 
and Ancona, will serve fifteen to twen- 
ty hens, In the Asiatic breeds, one 








to ten would be better. In chickens, 
better results will be obtained where 
twenty to thirty birds are kept in one 
flock by using two roosters on al- 
ternate days. 





Coccidiosis 


Those who have failed to plow up 
their poultry lots within the last two 
months should at least immediately 
take steps to clean up the old boards 
and trash and be ready to do the plow- 
ing at the first opportunity. 

Coccidiosis largely can be prevented 
by plowing up infected ground and ob- 
serving sanitary precautions around 
the poultry house during the winter. 
This means the liberal use of labor, 
clean litter, clean food, clean water 
and a disinfectant. 

This disease is also known as 
bloody diarrhea and is caused by a 
parasite. Four to six ;week-old chick- 
ens are most susceptible and the mor- 
tality is very heavy. Old fowls may 
carry the parasite and spread the in- 
fection thru their droppings tho they 
themselves show no signs of the dis- 
ease. It is therefore important to 
have the soil and brooder houses in 
sanitary shape before’ introducing 
new broods. The best way is to have 
the brooders, houses or coops on new 
ground and use the old ground for 
some crop in the spring. Warm, damp 
weather in the spring favors the devel- 
opment and medicine is of little value 
in the treatment of the disease. Pre- 
ventive sanitation must be looked to 
for control. 





Feed Determines Production 

Hens have more work to do in order 
to lay eggs in winter than any other 
time of year. For one thing, feed 
must furnish fuel for keeping them 
warm. To manufacture whites, yolks 
and shells of eggs requires a healthy 
body supplied with certain food ele- 
ments which hens naturally pick up in 
the spring and summer. 

One of these important food ele- 
ments or rather a number of them 
have been found to be contained in 
buttermilk, Lactic acid, milk proteins, 
vitamines and similar food elements 
are easy to supply in the laying mash 
by the addition of 10 per cent or more 
of dried buttermilk. 

A ration consisting of 25 pounds 
wheat bran, 25 pounds or egrnieie mid- 
dlings, 30-pounds corn meal, 5 pounds 
bone meal and 15 pounds pete butter- 
milk has given fine results. In feed- 


ing, the laying mash should be kept 
before the flock all the time and 
should be supplemented by feeding 


scratch grain twice a day. 





No European Fowl Pest Here 

There is no new poultry disease in 
Iowa, is the conelusion which the Iowa 
department of agriculture has reached 
after a thoro investigation of the poul- 
try plants of the state by their inspect- 
ors as well as a thoro investigation of 
the findings of other competent au- 
thorities. In answer to the eastern 
embargo against western § chickens, 
Secretary Thornburg of lowa has or- 
dered a quarantine against live poul- 
try from New York and New Jersey. 
This is to protect Iowa poultry from 
the disease which they report from 
that section. The principal effect of 
this quarantine will be to cause all 
cars, coops. and containers to be thor- 
oly disinfected before they are re- 
turned to this state. 

The inspectors of the agricultural 
department have’ investigated the 
produce plants of Iowa and they find 
that the poultry which is being killed 
is in splendid condition, 
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Less Work- More Chicks 


[MPROVED, patented features—absolutely 
the most efficient incubator made. Used 
by leading poultry raisers, Guaranteed to 
hatch more chicks and bigger, stronger chicks, 
Easiest to operate. Control entirely auto- 
matic, Cannot overheat—cannot under. 
heat. The patented Automatic Revolving 
Chute absolutely prevents it. Write now— 
for catalog. 
THE AUTOMATIC INCUBATOR CO. 

Est. 1912 Dept. 35 Delaware, Ohlo 













Quit Fae. 
Worrying Over 
Your Hatching 
Problems—Use 


THE 
“SUCCESSFUL” 
Incubator 


32 Years’ 
Experience 
Has Made 
Them Perfect 
Hatchers 


S 





life Member American 
‘oultry Asse 
clatiea 








Tio You want A 
He this time-tried, dependable hatcher 
to make the most of your opportunity 
is year, Write for my 1925 offer on 


“SUCCESSFUL” 'snoovens 


Backed by 32 years’ experience. Cabi- 
Met made; scientifically ventilated. Hot 
water heating plant. 

Write for Catalog — ask about our 
Brooder Stove, too, and ‘‘Successful” 
Grain Sprouters. 

Get more Eggs—makes hens lay in win- 
ter--save on feed. Big Freecatalogue sent 
on request—write 
for it today sure. 

5. S. GILCREST 

Pres, and Gen, Mgr. a - 
Des Moines Incubator Co. A wa wea 

B81 Second Street & 8 
Bes Moines, towa | 
Eastern customers will 
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be served quickly from 


our Eastern Warehouse, Big Successes 7 





















































Guaranteed to live—that’s one of the 
six advantages of Peters-Certified Chicks 
over ordinary chicks. Our catalog explains 
all six advantages and gives our low prices 
on chicks from heavy-laying farm-range 
f strains In leading varieties. 





Based on Mr. Peters’ long ex- 6°CE, 
perience as U.S, Poultryman, > Lm 
it shows how to wake chick- A = 
@na pay better. Sent free on request. tl m 
Write for it todey. te] 


PETERS-CERTIFIEO POULTRY 
ERE DERS ASSOCIATION 
Test Farm, Box 74 Newton, lowe 


2 CMC? _ 





THE “MITENLICE-KILLER” ROOST 


Vill here and insert cae ETDS, 








The roost that is guaranteed to destroy mites 
and lice If our “BP KC 1A GEKERMECIDE” 


is used os away with spraying, etc, Healthier hens--more 
eaes,. Mu ia in all le o4s.siK 4. We also make « special designed 
hen house, and patent nests. Send for booklet. aT 


made of woud, we can make it,’ 


Voss Wood aeoP: 


We want agenta, write us, 
Exira, lowa 











The Nation’ s Great Poultry Manual, 
Pages. Boautiful Pictures. All about Mrs. 
"a A Fi 


also 
Calling Disease and Remedy information. 
3 on Pure-Quality Fowls, Eggs, Chicks. Bi 


= POULTRY Fan — nly 6c tote ip. nel mal 108A 


Mankato Incubator 


- The Old Reliable Hatcher pede by e: 
ars’ 












FACTOR 
TOUSE 


mad 








eafe, # 
durable, set uD ready to tee. Catalog free 


Mankato Incubator Co., Box 779 | Wankato, Mist 
ee 
> 64 BREED Most Profitable chick 
ens, ducks, turkeys 
geese, Choice, pure- -bred northern Fa 
an eggs and incubators at low ie 


America’ 8 great poultry farm, At it 
Valuable 100-page book and catalog en 








geese, turkeys, fowls, baby chicks 
Prices low. America’s finest poultry. 
trated catalog5c. A. A. 





Please mention Wallaces’ 
when writing advertisers. 
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R.F .Neubert Co., Box836, Mankato, Mins ; 
68 Breeds Fine purebred | chickens, “ance 


Large {lias 9 
ZIEMER, Austin, Minh | 
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DOCTORING SICK HOGS 


How Ames Veterinarians Treat Stock Diseases 


ISEASES of domestic animals are 

receiving much deserved atten- 
tion of the veterinary division of the 
Iowa State College. The department 
of surgery has perfected successful 
surgical operations for two conditions 
causing considerable losses to breed- 
ers of swine. The first of these is 
scrotal hernia or rupture. Hereto- 
fore such animals were sacrificed as 
breeders by castration, no effort being 
made to operate in such a manner that 
the breeding usefulness of the animal 
would be preserved Such sacrifice 
often meant a considerable monetary 
loss in cases where breeding 
or bloodlines were the 
operation developed it is 10Ww possible 


special 
desired. By 
to successfully operate on such cases 
without destroying the animal’s breed- 
ing powers. Many very valuable 
boars have been sent to the clinic at 
Ames and after operation have been 


returned to their owners to be sue- 
cessfully used for several years. The 


operation is a delicate one and can be 
carried out successfully only by a 
skilled veterinary surgeon, The meth- 
ods of operation have been demon- 
strated numerous times by members 
of the clinic staff at conventions and 
clinics of veterinarians and in most 
communities there will now be found 
practitioners who can perform the op- 
eration successfully, thus affording 
the breeder a valuable service close 
at home and at reasonable cost. 
“Mastoid” Operation Successful 
Another operation developed by one 
of the surgeons at Ames is the one 
for the condition known as otitis me- 
dia or middle ear infection. Swine 
are very susceptible to blows over the 
region of the middle ear. They are 
easily injured here by having the head 
caught in an opening in a fence or 
building or by fighting. The bruise 
resulting injures the delicate mem- 
brane lining the middle ear, inflam- 
mation follows and pus collects. The 
animal manifests the accompanying 
pain by holding the head twisted or 
to one side. Unless relieved by sur- 
gical operation the poisons from the 
pus reach the brain and death soon 
follows. The operation to relieve the 
condition, as it has been developed by 
the Ames surgeon, is in a way similar 
to the mastoid operation on humans to 


relieve the same condition and con- 
sists of establishing drainage to the 
Outside for the accumulated pus. <A 
number of valuable show hogs have 
recently been operated upon success- 
fully. This operation has also been 
demonstrated to associations of vet- 


erinarians including the American 
Veterinary Medical Association in Au- 
gust and many practitioners are now 
using it in their field practice with 
satisfactory results. 

A promising treatment for periodic 
ophthalmia, moon blindness, of horses 
has been tried in an experimental 
way, and is now in quite general use 
by veterinarians in this and other 
states. This treatment consists of the 
injection of an arsenic compound into 
the jugular vein of the horse. It has 
been successfully used on a large 
number. of cases during the first at- 
tack and the majority of these treated 
animals have been under observation 
for from one to two yéars and have 
shown no recurrence of the disease. & 

One of the important experiments 
how being carried on by the veteri- 
Nary division is the vaccination of 
Suckling pigs against hog cholera. If 
it can be demonstrated that this is 
because of 


Vaccination will be made 


the reduced quantity of serum and 
Virus required for immunization of 
the sucklings. The experiment has 


hot yet been carried out on a. suffi- 
cient number of pigs to warrant its 
recommendation as a general prac- 
tice, but enough has been done to af- 





_ just 





§. ford encouragement to a more ex- ' 


tensive test. Pigs have been simul- 
taneously treated as early as the sixth 
day of age with small doses of serum 
and virus;. have been grown out to 
market size at from six to ten months 
of age and when tested at that time by 
exposure to cholera in infected pens 
or by injection of virus alone have 


shown a perfect immunity to cholera, | 


Extensive work on necrotic or in- 
fectious enteritis of swine is now be- 
ing carried on. This disease is, next 
to hog cholera, probably the cause of 
the greatest loss in shoats of all swine 
dis It is known that it is of in- 
cre asing occurrence, due to more con- 
Lots that have 


ASeS 


centrated hog raising. 


been used year after year without 
cultivation are the most common 
source of the infection. The work 


that has been in progress at Ames for 
the past year and a half is a careful 





scientific study to determine the cause | 


of the disease, the factors that 
its occurrence, the changes it 
about in the various internal organs 
as determined by microscopic exam- 
ination of portions of all the tissues 
and then, knowing these, to devise 
and apply sanitary measures or medic- 
inal treatment to combat the disease. 
This work will not be completed for 
some time, but what has been done 
offers promise of success in controll- 
ing this disease. 
Mange Yields to Treatment 

In a test to determine a cheap, ef- 
fective treatment for mange in hogs 
it has been shown that waste antomo- 
bile crank case oil meets the require- 
ments. Five sows and_ thirty-five 
spring pigs suffering a severe form of 
mange were treated in June by spray- 
ing with waste’ crank oil to 
which had been added 1 per cent of 
compound cresol. Only one applica- 
tion for the pigs and two for the sows 
were required. All cases cleaned up 
within a short time and all the hogs 
except one sow kept for breeding were 
marketed. Both sows and pigs at 


case 


time of treatment were very thin. The | 


oil-cresol mixture was applied with a 
force sprayer while the animals were 


confined in small pens where they 
were kept for twenty-four hours fol- 
Jowing treatment. Crowding about in 
the pen they kept themselves well | 
oiled by rubbing and, turned to pas- 
ture three days later, suffered no ill 
effects from sunburn, 


Practical Course in Farming 
young farmer who wants to 
study agriculture after corn husking is 
done in the early winter and before 
out seeding begins in the early spring, 
will find that the college at Ames has 
the for him. In this 
course he can learn a Jot about soils, 
livestock feeding, livestock judging, 
practical form of arithmetic and a lot 
of other things. Any Iowa farm boy 
who wants to find out more about the 
course should write at once to Prof. J. 
C. Cunningham, of the lowa Agricul- 
tural College at Ames, 


The 


course 





The Real Trouble With the 


Farmer 
Herbert Quick’s book, “The Real 
Trouble With the Farmer,” which was 


reviewed in these columns some weeks 
ago, and which formerly retailed for 
$2, has been put out in a new paper- 
bound edition, which retails for 50 
cents. 

This book is an interesting discus- 
sion, particularly of the relationship 
of land values to labor income. Many 
farmers will disagree with Mr. Quick’s 
conclusions, but most will be inter- 
ested in the argument. Orders may be 
sent direct to Bobbs-Merrill, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., or the book may be or- 
dered thru the Book Department, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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puts hens 


PAN-A:CE-A 


@ e Cs) 

in laying trim. 
Put your hen in laying trim 
—then you have a laying hen 


You WANT music in your poultry 
yard—song, scratch, cackle. 

You want an industrious hen— 
a hen that will get off her roost 
winter mornings, ready to scratch 
for her breakfast. 

A fat, lazy hen may be all right 
for pot-pie, but for egg-laying— 
never! 

Add Dr. "Iess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 
to the ration daily, and see the 
change come over your flock. 

See the combs and wattles turn 


ed. 
__ See them begin to cheer up and 
hop around. See the claws begin 
to dig in. 
That’s when you get eggs. 


Costs Little to Use Pan-a-ce-a 


__ The price of just one egg pays 
for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen will 
eat in six months. 
There’s « right-size package for 

every flock. 

100 hens the 12-lb. pkg. 

60 hens the 5-lb. pkg. 

200 hens the 25-lb. pail 

500 hens the 100-lb. drum 
For 25 hens there is a smaller package 
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REMEMBER—When you buy any.Dr. Hess product, our 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that 


your investment is a profitable one. 


Otherwise, return the 


empty container to your dealer and get your money back, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 








"“FOR SUCCESS 
Early Lavers 


akers 


‘4 Thousands of poulfry raisers having wonderfut 
success with Certified Thorobved Farrow Chix 





Leghorns Anconas Rocks 


Reds 


Wyandottes Orpingtons Minorcas 


Established in 1916 


the reason why Farrow Chix 


Address nearest office. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


s) Pe 


3 Million Chix a Sercon 
Send today for our free catalog showing 


views of our farms and chickeries; it tells 
; : buyers are 
most successful in developing carly layers, 


D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES 
DES MOINES, IA. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














Chicks, Everyone Purebreds 


100% delivery. 
Reds, Rocks, $15— 
MInorcas, $16—100; Krahmas, Langshans $18—100. 
For best chicks. Seed or Nurserystock—Get our 
Save one - fifth by ordering NOW. 
Wonderful premiums with early orders. 


JAMES WILTSE, 


prices. 


From Heavy Layers 


Leghorns ¢14—100; Anconas, 
100; Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 


Rulo, lowa 








Dept. 1, 


Worms in Chickens 


Produces unthriftiness, lowers resistance to di- 
sease and prevents growing and laying. 
pound of our poultry worm powder fed in a mash 
ia sufficient to treat a flock of 200 fowls. Guar- 
anteed. $2.00 post paid. 


Dr, J. E. SALSBURY, 
Charles City, lowa 
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EVERY CICK A PUREBRED 
ns 





Order direct from advertisement. 





U H i 97% live de'i % hed fi 
Maple Dale’s Quality Chicks Pr<psi¢ ‘elected northern ‘pure ay 


8. C. White Leghor: Pure Oak Oale Strain 

S. C. Brown Leghorn and Anconas 400 00 13 oo 

s. and Wnite Rocks 460 00 15 00 

eo Wya fetes and Buff Legnoras 3 90 $ 4 S 3 
. c. s. Bu Orpiagtons, Laced Wyn. 

Light Brah 8 mi WwW. Orpingtons 2 00 22 

Aasorted tor avetiare 350 400 «(toe 


We have a capacity of 150,000 eggs at one 
setting and can make prompt shipment. Reference: Austin National Bank 


Send all orders to MAPLE DALE HATCHERY, Box 48, 
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-WALLACES’ FARMER, January 2, "1986" 





Do You Keep Cows or 
Do Cows ee Met 
Louis Larson, of Webste’ 


an pacepentens Billo es ond ea rake 
the other way - fo cows keeD UA ow fe i J 4 
increased 50 per cent in milk.” - 









Triple Wall 


The Real 
Silo Masterpiece 


Air tight, Storm proof. 
Fully insulated against 
frost. No hoops to adjust 
no top anchors to bother. 
A rea! building, substantial 
and permanent, of genuine 
artistic beauty. The ac- 
knowledged leader because 
it embodies all of the re- 









> <r 1) quisites of a perfect allo. 


staliment next Fall; final payment 
in the fall of 1926. 


Deal with a Reliable Company 


A silo is a permanent ee re 
once inalifetime. Buy the best, and buy | 
from o substantial manufacturer who makes 











good his wer promise—because he can 
gad will, en you buy an Independe ont 
0, 


you not only ad @ product of high 
quality, but also a service and poonetty that 
our positive protection. 40,000 satisfied 
ndependent Silo users recommend them, 

“Ask the man who owns one.’ 
With all orders 


Roof Frame Given fo" Ai cnvont 
before Feb. ist. it will pay you to 
order early. 
fi teresting book- 
Write Today [2.0 siics°and Silage. 
Independent Silo Co. 
770 Pillsbury Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 














an LINCOLN AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
: 0 Street 


111 Make Youan 


AUTO 
EXPERT 





trained ex 

it’s the livest 

business in the 

country today. 

Sure Jobs at Good Salaries 

If you want : real om paying from $200 to 

$400 a month, or if you want a business of 

your own and independence, here is your 

chance. I'll pay your railroad tere to Lincoln 

and give you my money-back guarantee. 

You take no chances here. We do not herd 

students thru by the ye We take only the 

number of men to whom we give personal at- 

tention. That's why this saneel | holds such a high 

utation with the leading men in the automobile 

stry. at's why my graduates are sure of moene 

pay jobs. isfaction or money back is my motto, 


“The Road to Success” 
free book tells all about the opportunities open 
this field and how we traii men to be Expert 
Mechanics. It’s free—write for it today. 

. Bias, President, 





Lincoln, Nebr. 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickersop’* expert knowledge. 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. 


He will gladly 
A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Drain From Septic Tank 
Clogged 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“We have a septic tank with a si- 
phon which discharges about sixty gal- 
lons at a time into a drain tile run- 
ning from under the basement floor, 
the tank being just outside the base- 
ment wall. The drain is made of four- 
inch glazed tile, is six and one-half 
feet deep and ten rods long, and has 
a fall of one inch per rod. The down 
spout from the roof gutter also emp- 
ties into the drain just outside the 
basement wall. 

“There is some obstruction in the 
drain, which has never bothered ex- 
cept at a few times during heavy rains 
when water from the down _ spout 
backed up into the basement, covering 
the floor. There is a large elm and 
four maple trees near the drain. 
Would it be likely that tree roots have 
grown into the drain thru the joints, 
which are not cemented? Or would it 
be more likely to be caused by sewage 
waste? Could the obstruction be re- 
moved by putting any sort of chemical 
into the drain, or will the tile likely 
have to be dug out? The system has 
been in operation about ten years.” 

It is more likely that the obstruction 
in the tile is due to tree roots, as they 
are very likely to grow into unprotect- 
ed joints where the tile is damp a 
good part of the time. These joints 
should by all means have been cement- 
ed when laid, at least thru the trees 
and for a distance of fifty to sixty feet 
away from the house. There is also a 
possibility that there is no particular 
obstruction and that the down spouts 
pour water into the tile faster than it 
can carry it away with its small slope 
and probably not very good outlet. 
Ordinarily the down spouts and base- 
ment drainage should not go into the 
same tile which drains the septic tank. 
They certainly should not go thru the 
septic tank, as they will prevent the 
proper bacterial action and digestion 
of sewage in the tank, 

Chemical agents have little or no 
effect except upon grease. We be- 
lieve, however, that if you will get a 
plumber to run his long steel spring 
thru the drain, he can clean it out 
without the necessity of tearing up 
the drain, altho this will depend on 
how serious the obstruction is. These 
have cutting heads which can be twist- 
ed around in the pipe and which will 
remove most obstructions. It would 
be better if you could run your down 
spouts into a separate drain. 





Device for Lifting Hogs in 
Butchering 


Dr. Calvin S. Evans, Charleston, W. 
Va., writes: 

“Iam sending you a diagram of a very 
simple but convenient device for lift- 
ing and handling several hogs in farm 
butchering, so that one man with a lit- 
ee. 








L7ie DEVICE FoR Hoes. 

tle help can do the work if necessary. 
This has been thoroly tried out and 
will be found entirely practical. 

“The diagram is practically self-ex- 
planatory. Post B must be set at the 
proper distance to one side so that 
hogs can be shifted from the lifting 
lever to the proper hooks, Post C 





may have a number of bolts driven 
into holes at different heights, so the 
hogs can be fastened at any point de- 
sired. Post C usually will be most 
convenient if the hog is held to one 


| side of the scalding barrel when pole 


is fastened under a bolt.” 





Fur Skinning Device 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“As the fur season draws near, I 
would like to pass on to other readers 
the pattern of a skinning device which 
{ made and used with fine success last 
fall. 

‘Take two ten-penny nails, bend them 
into hooks as shown in diagram, file 
or grind the points so they will easily 
penetrate the soles of the hind feet of 
the animal to be skinned. Next take 
two pieces of light strap, whang or 
lace leather (heavy cord will do), one 
6 inches long, the other 18 inches long, 
cut a slit 14% inches long in one end 
of each strap, and punch a hole thru 
the other end of each strap. 

“Put the short strap around the belt, 
slipping the hook thru the slit. Put 
the long strap around a fence post or 
sapling, slipping the hook thru its 
loop. Then force a hook thru the sole 
of each hind foot of the animal to be 
skinned. This leaves the operator 


Loop around hunters bef o9p around a 
Shap 6°ng9. Strap Bn , 









Sit i log , 


lOpeny nai bent and sharpened 

fo form hooks. 
both hands free to work with and is 
better than a gambrel as it eliminates 
the turning of the carcass. The ten- 
sion is regulated by leaning back or 
forward on one’s belt. After the legs, 
tail and vent are opened up and start- 
ed, the belt loop can be fastened into 
the post loop and the pelt stripped off 
over the shoulders and head. This 
works finely on skunk and muskrat.” 

We are very glad indeed to get this 
practical idea and believe it will prove 
of help*to many of our readers. Let us 
have more such labor-saving ideas. 


Concrete Products 


Many of our readers will no doubt 
be interested in the new 640-page book, 
“Concrete Products, Their Manufac- 
ture and Use,” by Wallace R. Harris. 
This book takes up in a very complete 
way the various products made from 
concrete, such as concrete blocks, hol- 
low building tile, concrete brick, chim- 
ney blocks, concrete floor and roofing 
tile, cement asbestos shingles, con- 
crete drain tile and culverts, fence 
posts, silo staves, tanks, and so on; 
also the machinery and methods for 
making these, types of finish, selling 
methods, comparative costs, and so 
on. It is written in simple and easily 
understood style, and is well filled 
with valuable detailed information and 
complete working diagrams. The book 
is published by the International Trade 
Press, Chicago, Illinois, and sells 
for $3.00. 








Bulletin on Pulleys and Shafts 


A bulletin everyone should have 
who has anything to do with gasoline 
engines and machinery is extension 
bulletin 72, “Transmission of Power 
by Means of Pulleys, Belts and 
Shafts,’”’ published by Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

This takes up in considerable de- 
tail the sizes of pulleys, length and 
care and repair of belts, speed and 
horsepower of shafting, how to locate 
pulleys and line up machines, and so 
on. In fact, it answers practically all 
the questions which come up in the 
farm power shop, 
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ton dealer near you. 


The Barton Salt Co. 
Hutchinson, Kansas 
“The Salt Cellar 
f America’’ 
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Free: Barton’s Farm Profit Book (Winter 
edition, 62 pages) contains complete Butchering 
and R At dealer’s or write us, 











—simply return re 
ness at my expense.” 









Guickhy Adjusted" a 


John C. Nichols, Pres. 
$ Down if You De- 
cide to Keep It; 
Balance on Easy 
thly Payments 
Just do me the favor of sending your naine at once. 
I want you to get my big free book which tells the 
interesting story of this strongest harness made. See 
how I've entirely eliminated rubbing and see-sawing 
between leather and metal. Doubled life right here! 12 
Learn how short snubbing of leather under buckle 
edges or around narrow metal units costs you money | ea isa f'n ae 





in breakdowns and repairs. See bow I overcome Ht (ul hos bee sed 
ths — how I learned this priceless harness secret ra irae eo 
from a pail handle. 1 believe you owe it to your ff ctack. Like carrying 
pocketbook to post yourself. All I ask es that you ¥ pail with wire handle 
test Wear-More superionty severely and thorough- 
ly, at my risk and expense. That's fai, isn’t at! 








‘See how patented WEAR-MORS 
buckle lets strap pull against 
broad surface, well protected ly 

your hand on the large, —s 
sound wooden handle on pail ba 





GET IT FROM THE 


55 xACTORY DIRECT Roy Douglas, Route 4, 


Mapleton, lowa, eays: 
N “Saved $35.00 
on My Order.” 


Cut your own fence costs. Buy 

direct from us at Lowest Fac- 

tory Prices. We Pa ay the Freight. 

Write for Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry, 

Lawn Fence, Barbed Wire, Gates, Posts. 

KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 206 MUNCIE, IND. 
America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 


DONT WEAR | 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern eclentific invention which 
gives rupture sufferers immediate 
relief. It has no obnoxious springs 
or pads. Automatic Air Cushions 
bind and draw together the broken 
parts. No salves or plasters, Dura- 
ble. Cheap. Sent on trial to prove 
it’s worth. Beware of imitations, 











Mr. C. €. BROOKS 
Look for for trade- -mark bearing portrais, and signature 


‘ooke which 
genuine. Brat informa’ 
envelope, 


Brooks Appliance Co., 282-A State St., Marshall, Mich 


ALTA ADJUSTABLE FEED BOXES 
Built of wim 


he ag ares on every 
jon and booklet oan Tre “ta plain 











Also maker ~ 
of Crates, Hand asthenns Stock and Supply — 
Tanks. Shipped on approval. Write for special — 
prices. PKTER JENSEN, Box B. Alta,{is. — 


TELESCOPE GIVEN 












und, Opens over 2 feet long. You can see ob- : 
jects a an vw. Given for oy 4 30 pckgs. Chew= — 
Binins Gum at te for Chewing Gum. = 


. Wri 
Bisine Mig. Co. 980 Street, Concord Jct, Mass. 4 
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| Homestead Country 


By N. GREGORY 




















PART FOUR—THEY LOSE AN 
ENGINE 


OR a time the boys sat considering the 

draw. The sides were too steep to 
ride, either down or up. 

“We'll have to ride down to the mouth,” 
gaid Doug. ‘“‘Only way to get to ’em.’ 

“Come on!” Terry set spurs to his 
horse. 

They found the mouth two miles down. 
It was completely blocked by a huge 
drift, eight or ten feet in depth. It 

| appeared to be impossible to break thru, 
put by taking turns they forced their 
horses against it, until at last they broke 
their way thru. 

Inside they found the missing cattle, 
gixty of them, mostly steers, thin from 
hunger, but still bright-eyed and strong. 

“We'll have to thank Snakey for this,” 
gaid Doug. 

“Correct,” said Terry. ‘“He’s good for 
gomething after all. Won’t Dad’s eyes 
gtick out when we bring them in!” 

“Don’t look much like beef to me,” said 


Doug doubtfully, eyeing their thin forms... 


But they’ll top the 
market next fall. We've got plenty of 
hay to winter them on. For cash, we'll 
have to depend on the grain altogether 
this year. Wish it was threshed.” 

“Let’s start them moving,’ said Doug. 
“It's near noon now. (I'll lead Snakey 
and break trail.” 

Sod they started, Doug breaking the 
trail with the cattle strung out single 
file behind, and Terry bringing up the 
stragglers. ; 

The sun had sunk when Doug rode 
down the long, winding trail that led into 
the corral, with the line of hungry, bel- 
lowing cattle strung out behind him. 

The whole family, including Mort, was 
out to see. Mary was excitedly jumping 
up and down, Mort was pointing and 
talking. Mr. Muir was coughing—more 
from habit than necessity, for he was 


“Not this year. 


improving rapidly; and Mrs. Muir was 
laughing. 
“Hello, folks!” called Doug. ‘Food for 


man and beast, please.” 

“Boy and beast, you mean; don’t you?” 
said Mary . 

“Have your own way,” said Doug, dis- 
mounting wearily. “I’m too tired to ar- 
gue with you; wait till after supper. But 
Please let’s have soup for supper. I 
haven’t the stamina to tackle a biscuit.” 

“You boys go on in the house,” said 


Mr. Muir. ‘Mort and 1 will take care of 
the cattle.’ 
There is no satisfaction equal to the 


fatisfaction that results from hard work 
well rewarded. It was a happy, contented 
group that circled the supper table that 
night. Nor was Doug too tired to jolly 
Mary about the biscuits. 

“You know those biscuits you sent for 
four lunch yesterday?” he asked, looking 
at her. 

She nodded. 

_ “Well, we were pretty hungry last night 
but there was one we couldn’t manage. 
Took turns at it, Terry and I did, but we 
‘couldn't make a dent. Finally Terry broke 
tut a tooth on it, got mad and threw it 
thru the chinking. When we got up this 














Morning we®heard a lot of jay-birds 
Making an awful fuss outside.” He 
‘paused and glanced at Terry. “Am I 
Mélling it right, Terry.” 

' Terry grinned and nodded. 

» “Well,” continued Doug; “they had 


found that biscuit and were taking turns 
it, just as Terry and I had done, but 
ha different way. One would hop up 
@nd drive his bill against it. Then he 
ould screech like everything. It would 
urt, you see. But they couldn't feaze 

Finally one big, old jay, nearly as 
mE as a goose—-nearly, I said—hopped up 
aid drew his head back so far he almost 
fuirned a back somersault, and came down 
om that biscuit, Bing! and—what do you 
more happened?” he asked, looking at 


® “Oh, I suppose he got at least a crumb, 
“ain't he?” 
“#@ “No, sir. Broke his bill square off!” 


HERE was a general laugh. Mort 

; broke in by asking: 

—*Do you know whether you bought a 
are in the threshing rig when you pur- 
Mased this outfit, Mr. Muir?” 

Mr. Muir shook his head. ‘No, I didn’t. 

Was given the privilege of purchase, 

it decided not to. As a rule, a threshing 

: owned by a number of people doesn’t 










there, I believe. 
; ‘s concerned, it doesn’t 
my; but if you fail to get your grain 
eshed, it would. You see, this rig is 
myned by the grain growers around here, 
mayine, cattle gathering, grain harvest- 
Sand threshing come in a pile. Thresh- 
fis last, and if the snow starts early 
y have to hustle like everything to 
hish before it stops them, and they 
‘t, as a general rule, thresh a grain 
ore than they have to.” 


©*You made a mistake 
® far as the rig 
















“You mean there is a likelihood of our 


not getting the grain threshed?” asked 
Mr. Muir. 
“It’s like this,” explained Mort. ‘‘It’s 


dangerous to move a rig on the mountain 
roads at any time, and especially after 
snow comes. This ranch is the hardest 
of all to get to. I believe,” he finished, 
“they have their meeting at the school- 
house tonight. Want to go down?” 

“Yes,”’ said Terry, promptly. “We've 
got to have that grain threshed.’” 

“Not much use of me going,’ said Mr. 
Muir. ‘You boys can do all there is to 
do.” So Terry, Doug and Mort rode down 
to the little schoolhouse, two miles be- 
low, where they found twenty-five or 
thirty ranchers gathered. And, in the 
flickering light of half a’ dozen lanterns 
it was an unusually rough looking group. 

The three found seats near the back 
of the room, and waited until the men 
had finished the arrangements and the 
schedule of moving the rig and were pre- 
paring to leave. Then Mort arose and 
said: 

“These boys would like to know wheth- 
er you will thresh for them or not. They 
are willing to pay any reasonable price, 
and they have a big lot of good grain 
to thresh.” 

Ching Middleton, an old-timer, grizzled 
and furrowed by sixty mountain winters, 
had been appointed manager. 

“We don’t,” he said, speaking slowly, 
“as a general thing, thresh for anybody 
outside the company. ‘You know that, 
Mort. We found it don’t pay. But we'll 
put it to a vote.” 

A man near the front jumped up nois- 
ily. It was Kord. 

“T want a word!” he said. “You know 
two years ago we turned the separator 
over on that curve into the basin and 
rolled it down the grade and tore it up. 
I’m not in favor of threshing any out- 
sider’s grain. Threshing .machines are 
expensive.” 


ORD wasn’t liked, but he spoke the 
trath, and when it came toa vote, they 
voted solidly against it, and that settled 
the matter. The meeting broke up. 
“Only got one more chance,” said Mort. 
“Tex Sellers is foreman for the U Bar. 
Carey owns the ranch. He’s got two 
shares in the maehine. Mebby he'll sell 


one. Oh, Tex,” he called. ‘Wait a 
minute.” 
A tall, rangey man, whose tanned face 


was unmistakably honest, paused. 

Mort approached him. ‘‘Tex,”’ he said, 
“these boys need that grain threshed in 
the worst way. I know Carey owns two 


shares in the rig. Can’t you sell them 
one?” 
“Mort,” drawled Tex, “I shore would 


like to, but I can’t. It’d cost me my job. 
Shore would like to oblige you boys if I 
could but I'd have to get permission from 
Carey.” 
“Where is he now?” asked Mort. 
“Down on the Texas ranch. He’s been 


-up here at his summer camp all summer. 


Left yesterday.” 

“We're much obliged to you, anyway,” 
said Terry. 

“Don't mention it,’’ said Tex. 
I could help you boys out.” 

It was a desolate party that rode home 
under the twinkling stars. The folks had 
not gone to bed when they reached the 
ranch and they could read the results of 
the meeting on the boys’ faces. 

“In for it,” said Terry. ‘‘No cattle to 


“T wish 


ship. No grain to sell.” 

“I'd make them thresh it!” flashed 
Mary. ‘Back home they can make a rig 
thresh your wheat.” 


“Go after them, sis,’’ said Terry good- 
naturedly. “Read the law to them.” 
“There’s something to that, tho,” said 


Mr. Muir. ‘Back home 
chine is a sort of public utility and le- 
gaily they can be forced to thresh. It 
might pay us to see a lawyer.” 

‘We'll go over tomorrow,” said Terry, 
ready to grasp at a straw. “Is there a 
lawyer in town, Mort?” 

“Terry Carpenter has an office and he’s 
considered pretty good.” 

“We're not licked yet!” declared Doug. 

Next morning it was decided that Terry 
should go alone since there was consider- 
able work to do on the ranch. He went 
horseback since the road to town was 
impassable for a car altho the main high- 
Way was kept open. 

He found Mr. Carpenter in his office, a 
little den joining the general store, intro- 
duced himself and went directly to the 
point. 

“Can’t we make them thresh our grain 
if they operate the rig at all?” he fin- 
ished. 

“No,” said Carpenter, 
cause the way they’re organized it isn’t 
a public utility but a privately owned 
machine, not working for the public in 
general. The only way you can possibly 
force them to thresh for you is to become 
possessor of a share in the rig.” 

“‘No chance of that,” said Terry discon- 
solately. ‘How much do I owe you?” 

“Nothing,” said Carpenter promptly. 
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A few of the best reasons 


“The Great Northern Ry. 


why it pays to farm inWashington 


Because Washington’s average acre yield of wheat is 20 per 
cent higher than the average for the United States— 

Because its yield per acre of hay is 50 per cent higher— 

Because its orchard yields are the highest in the country— 

Because the highest producing cows in the United States 
are the basis of its great dairy industry— 

Because the value of its hogs, per 100 pounds, is 16 per 
cent greater than the national average— 

Because the weight of its wool per fleece is 15 per cent 
greater— 

Because its highly developed poultry industry is unexcelled 
for unit production, quantity or favorable conditions— 

Because it is a fine place in which to live — there is no 
better climate in America— 

It pays to farm in Washington! 

But these are only a few of the many good reasons, all we 
have room to give you here. To learn the others, write or 
send the coupon below for the book, “‘Washington for the 
Farmer.” 

You will find it an interesting, instructive, complete and 
reliable handbook on present agricultural conditions in 
Washington. Send for your copy today. 


To encourage the rapid development of the country, 
attractive excursion fares are offered to prospective set- 


tlers who wish to visit Washington before making their 
decision. And the trip is worth while for itself! 


he Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 


Read about bate 
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A Real Treat for Your Family 
Choice Northern Lakes and Ocean 


fish direct to you. 
These Fresh Frozen Fish are packed in wire bound t from the cold north waters these delicious 
wooden boxes. 100 pounds gr. wt. contain 85 — gi choice fish ship from St. Paul or 
pounds net wt. of fish. Price per box Duluth at these remarkably low iw prices. 
Royal Herring. .$5.00 Weteeeet, Ib. Ib. 
Round Pickerel. 7.50 Dressed...... $13.75 Herring.......... 6c Whitefish Drsd. i6¢ 
Descends Meadiess Whiting Soqqees Sas Pickerel.......... 9c Whiting, Orsd.. ile 
ckerel...... jounders Headless Flound 
Whitefish (Tuli- Sablefish ‘ 12.50 ote se Santonen, Deed. 34 
FRSC? Salmon “ 12.50 Whitefish Salmon, bred i 4 : 
Yellow Pike... 12.75 Halibut “c 28.68 (Tuli ee ie Halibut Orsd 
Shipped from St. Paul or Duluth, Minn. pric Vellow Pike...... 1 
Order Sree, ny Fd ne clean It you want. shlom ni direct this for 
a de eS all orders Add eo cont, iL you want made from 


A. S. JOHNSON FISH CO. 


re Fi ine Flavored 
Fresh Frozen Fish 








INTERLAKE FISHERIES 


Duluth Minnesota 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











10 Pkts, Vegetables 


Consisting of best varieties; radish 

lettuce, endive cucumber, beet, 
spinacti parsley, turgip and tomat 

complete garden, 0 packets, 2bc, 





25e% Flower Seeds 


ate | varieties of favorite flowers, a pro- 
usion of blooms from spring till fall, Mari- 
id, Poppy, Elysium, Candy Tuft, Baisam, 
ignonette, Snap Dragon, Calendula, Holly- 
ack and Scabiosa, 10 full size pac ekages, a 
om FL 5 Ww ce EI 


rt To introduce 
4 Salzer’s seeds 
| 1 Ocsri SPECIA LS or =e 


rs we offer these specials: 20 ft 
wus ASTER. Toe: 20 ft. row axsorted NA STURTIA 
t, row onan rted PANSIES, I0c. ali thre 
2bc., any or of these unequalled spec fale 
rect fro i is ac verti isement 


FR sae ‘ 


‘or es wet us get aqui afin nee siwith your ne tah ho ee. 





_& OP our cat 
uy Be 
ait Sweet Pea Mixtur 
20 ft. ro t 
we will open ge 
er gurden 
‘es ca, bigwe r ylelds. 


JOHM A. SAL =ae s SEED COMPANY 
Box a 





La Crosse, wise cousin 


FREE % 
BOOK &.: 
Sonderegger| 


2311 court St Nebraska 





weet Clover. 
Red, G 
ywhere. ! 
fertilizer, wonder- 
pasture and hay. 
ney ker. 
per acre. So 

Superior, recleaned seed 











AND VINES 





















epraying fruit and vegetables. 






























































er rseries & S¢ ed Hemet : 


A. A, BERRY SEED CO.. Box 904 Otestnda. fowa 


SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 


Destroy the fungi and worms; be 
of larger yields of perfect fruit 


Stahl’s Exce!sior 


> Soreving Outfit 
Prepared Mixtures 
areused in large orchards everywhere; 
highly endoreed by successful grow- 
ers for thirty-five years, 20 modeis, 
power or hand types. Write for free 
catalog contdining full treatise on 


WM, STAHL, SPRAYER CO. 
(a Boy. 731 Quincy, U1. 




















NOW BUYS 


8 Iris, or 100 Gladioli, , 
wheel. 


gained speed and the side slip stopped. 
Then without warning the front rope 
parted, close to lKord’s hands. 


sweep towards the cliff. “Jump!” he 
yelled. ‘‘She’s gone!” 











and be 


WORLD FLAXSEED CROP BIGGEST IN 


000,000 bushels of flaxseed in the United 


CLOVEREseah 


ey Pore ae 


run around 7,500,000 bushels, provided 
year beginning July 1, 1924, is equal to 
the consumption of flaxseed during the 
the average for the past two years, says 
the United States Department of Agri- 





A. A. Bu! SEED CO., Box g04., Clarinda, lowe 














: culture, in a statistical analysis of avail- 
~ GLADIOLUS—The Beauty Flower | Shic asta. 

" 800 varieties to choose from. Brilliant colore— 
hardy stock. 100 of Kundera Ruffled kinds. 
and care, Ask for it oF, FALLOM, Depa. Ww 

. it. 
Newton, Lowa. . sheila 


Promises to exceed that of any previous 
year in history, the report shows. ‘Total 
production in 31 countries for which fig- 





“When I can be of real service to you 
then I can charge you accordingly.’ 
“Then I’m very much obliged,” gaid 
Terry rising. 
“Good luck,” said Carpenter pleasantly 
and followed him to the door. 












A super purred past and turned into 
the highway to Denver, a single man, 
well above middle age, was driving, 

Carpenter’s eye: followed the Car. 
“Gue Carey’s going out,” he said. 

Terry whirled. “Who?” he ked, 

"“C. D. Carey, owner of the U Bar here 
and in Texas. He spends the summel 
here and the wi own there.”’ 

Terry's horse stood at the railing, reins 
dangling. Into the saddle the lad leaped 
and spurred after the fleeing car. 

Had it not been for the fact that the 
road was covered with loose snow, render- 
ing fast driving difficult, he would never 
have overtaken the car. As it was, he 


rode up alongside after a chase of half a 
mile and halted the car. 

“What is it?’’ asked Mr. Carey, opening 
the door. “A hold up?’’ He was smiling. 

“Yes, sir,” said Terry, ‘guess it is. 
Have you time to talk to me a minute?” 

“Plenty of it.” 

Terry explained. the’ situation and 
wound up by asking for the privilege of 
buying a share in the rig. 

“We're not flushed with money but we'll 
pay you anything in reason,’ he said. 
“Will you let us have it?” 

“Why, yes,” said Carey. ‘“‘They’re a 
stiff-necked bunch over there on the 
creek but not so bad after you know them. 
I paid Zwick two hundred for that share 
and [ll let you have it for what it cost 
me. Ride back to Carpenter’s office and 
we'll fix it up.” 

In ten minutes the deal was made and 
Terry rode into the corral late that after- 
noon waving his hat and yelling. 


“Caught Carey just as he was leaving,” 
he said. “‘Now we'll see what what.”’ 

HRESHING started the next day. With 

th exception of Kord the members 

of the crew seemed glad to have them 

in. The separator was small and the en- 


gine old; however the sets were not 
large and a brilliant stretch of weather 
helped things mightily. 


They finished Kord's set the day before 
Thanl ving about the middie of the 
afternoon There were indications of a 
storm and Terry was for pulling for their 
ranch he next and last set 

“It'll be dark before "\ can pull the 
mesa,’ put in Kord, “and it'd be damn 
foolishn to tr to ma that curve in 


the dark.” 





Pert » l ’ it 
busi l i 
i do it ul 1 
7) | | 
it il tn upted i 
rm faste d to‘the di daa 
to t base of t trac \ ter 
wart om it 1} end o wh »p Y 
noticed that KKord was. tl a rest one 
to tl engine ] it rope and 
noticed a a ey | 
“Ready?” | 
“Ready! 1S men, | 
He opened the throttle easily. The en- | 
gine moved into the eur . The road 
slanted badly, then they hit the ice. | 
“She's — slipping Doug!" said Terry, | 
thru set teeth, his whole strength on the 


“Hold hard, there!” sang Doug, and 
snatehed the throttle wide. The engine 


Horrified, Doug watched the front end 


(Continued next week) 





HISTORY 
Despite a record-breaking crop of 30,- 


States this year, import requirements will 


The world densi of flaxseed this year 
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ATISFIES 





Union StockYards Co” Omaha td 





For More Than 40 Years 


The South Omaha Stock Yards has served 
the farmers of the Middie West in the 
most satisfactory and efficient manner. 
The steady increase in receipts and ship- 
ments from year to year since 1884 tells 
the story of satisfied custemers. More 
than 180,000,000 head have been received 
during that time, as follows: 


vn ee FY 
SD cis vacjcsceexeseas) .... 66,266,189 
ER es ss) ca vovesandenateoecs 38,517,604 
Horses-Mules ........... 935,869 


Ep poe Dee ee 513,377 
Total ....:..:4-:s....488)7 78,406 






and you will be convinced. 


South Omaha 
Nebsaska 























We can likewise handle your live stock 
and increase your profits. South Omaha 
is the natural live stock market for 
feeders in this territory. Give us atrial 








and ‘Timothy, 34. 30; Swee 
Soy Beans, 2.50; Rape, $4 
for our 8p cial wholes: 
Don’t delay, Have big 





ey. We s 
big fleld and garden see 


feeding in the eleven 
about 14 per cent 
points to a consider 


rketings after Jan- 


eep and lambs have 
this year, as comes 
head last year. Iowa 
* corn belt state this 
reduction in sheep feed- 
volume for Minnesota, 


even corn belt states shows 
2,909,000 head last year 


counties of Towa— 


this year, while re- 
ports from practically every other section 
number of small lots 
increased considerably. Importations 
ranges were several * 

* this year and a larger num- Send for free catalog showin complete line 
re-marketed before December ? 

1 than last year. 
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ALL SSMPLES 
Clover $2 Per Bu. 
lower today than tat no arty A 





Prices sensationally low, Al \falfa, $8. 96. 
over, $3; 


G0, pour: la & 
1d br 


bu. ¢ 
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; Write. today 
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guaranteed and sold on 60 days’ approval. Buy yo da direct and s 


les, special prices and 





a. A. BEKARY SE Box B04. CL AKRINDA, IOWA 
ed is est ated at 
red th 124.< | 
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ensy to move. Saws faster than 10 men 


for FREE Book—' Wood Encyclopedia” 










fioom 2161-7 Magee 














Dakota, Kansas 


9 : Te 
724,000 head, compared We also many facture 
} as terers and Porta’ 
year, altho the ; ale houses. Write for informatiom: 


year. 





» and Mills—show a 


of Automatic Hog Waterers, 








Lememmmmnee Varsiiailtonn, t iowa 


7, Beebe’s Eavlyy 


Prolific 


S TOMATO 





‘ing. Bay now your Grass Seed 
i high grade tegted lowa gro 
me J pleen ap coated | price , ‘<o0 
- | QA. BERRY SEED CO. Box 104 GLARINOA, ee: 
“ Saws Logs — ‘Fails Trees=) 


Buzzes Branches 
Doe 28 Be it Work 






’ 9 
Saws15CordsaDay! 
Basy with the OTTAWA Log Saw! Wood 
ng for $3 acord brings owner $46 a day. Use 
SH. P. Engine for oth: or work. Whe« i mounseds 
from factory ornearest. of 10 Brane pa, 


OTTAWA MANUFACTURING co. 
2161-T Wood Street Ottawa, Kaneas 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


: 'HEATE? 
a ey Stl 


Fits any tonk.! Burns 14 to 
hours on one galion of keres 
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: ers, Smoke fF ate 
Fed lambs in all of the buying direct Moat hanes ave one-thir 


a Wttle earlier this FARMERS SUPPLY CO. 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 


“Only 
coins. 
hands on them.” 


a few can have their faces on 
Most of us are content to get our 





THE RECIPE DIDN’T CALL FOR NUTS, 
- BUT ONE GOT MIXED IN THE 
TAFFY 











This was the title that appealed to 
Joshaway for the above picture. It was 
submitted by Miss Alice Casson, Neola, 
Iowa, a newcomer in the title contests. 

Second place went to Mrs. Earl Smiley, 
Dallas Center, Iowa, on ‘He warmed up 
to his subject and stuck to the floor.” 
Mrs. Smiley was in the honorable mention 
class last month. 

“Stuck, and no chains along,” sent by 
8. J. Gilbert, Topeka, Kan., took third 
money. Gilbert represents the men as 
the two honorable mention winners are 
ladies also. 

“Pa raised cane, but Percy still has a 
pull with the ‘lasses,’ by Mrs. W. A. 
Neel, Webster City, Iowa, and ‘He was 
adept at giving taffy, but he couldn’t 
take it,’’ by Mrs. Gayle White, Oakland, 
Jowa, almost won. The contest was a 
dandy and lots of good titles came in. 

Joshaway now directs your attention 
to the winter scene pictured below. Please 
note that. even the horse has a laugh 
when he helps his owner in the cutter 





assist the maiden who might have frozen 
to death waiting for Rudy to dig out the 
flivver. Maybe you have been shoveling 
the family bus out of a snowbank and 
have a good idea on the best title. So 
get busy and send the postcards to Josh- 
away. 


STILL DOUBTFUL 


Mrs. Levinski took Sammie to a con- 
cert. As the soprano began to sing, Sam- 
mie became greatly excited over the or- 
chestra conductor. “What’s that man 
shakin’ his stick at her for?’’ he demand- 
ed indignantly. 

“Sh-h! He’s not 
at ‘her.” 

But Sammie was not convinced, 
what’s she yellin’ about?” 


shaking his stick 
“Then 


A SIMPLE CASE OF WHO’S WHO 


“How do you teach a young lady to 
swim?” 

“Put one arm gently around her waist, 
take her hand in yours, and put = 

“Bah! She’s my sister.” 

“Throw her off the dock.” 


ALL THRU 


A workingman got a job at a coal 
mine siding, running wagons down an 
incline. There was only a sleeper at the 
bottom to stop the wagons, so the boss 
told him to be careful and keep the brake 
on, On the third day, four wagons went 
down at a terrific speed and jumped over 
the sleeper into the canal below. 

The boss saw all that happened from 
his office window, and came rushing out 
with wrathful face. The man forestalled 
the remarks of the enraged employer: 

“You needn’t come grumbling at me,” 
he announced. “I ain’t working for you.” 


PA KNEW 

Is the world round?” a school-ma’am 
asked the little boy. 

“Nom.” 

“It isn’t, eh? Is it flat, then?” 

*‘No’m.” 

“Are you crazy, child? If the world 
isn’t round and isn’t flat, what is it?’ 

“Pop says it’s crooked.” 





All answers must be in by January 20. 
issue of January 30. 


in each tying contest. 


WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 
Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 
The 
No limit to number of titles one person can send. 
answers on a postcard and gend them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
of a tie, a duplicate prize will be awarded for the full amount of the prize tied 


announced in our 
Write 
In case 


winners will be 

















WHY PAY RENT—When You Can Buy Im- 
proved Farms on Easy Terms in 


Scott County, Mo. 


Farms range from 40 to 820 acres to suit 
purchaser at attractive prices ranging from 


“75%. °175% 
To ACRE 
Depending on Quality of Soil, Improvements 
and Location 





Mild Climate—Abundance of Water— 
Good Schools and Churches — 
Long Growing Seasons 











Located in South East Missouri 


which is rhmpiaan pan’ a level country, of rich 
fertile soil where farmers grow 


CORN-WHEAT-COTTON-RED CLOVER-ALFALFA 


and a variety of other staple farm crops, including 


Truck Products, Livestock and Poultry 


T » $15.00 per acre cash, Balance 2% of Purchase 
rms: Price and 6% interest payable annually. 


Purchasers have privileges of increasing Cash Payments /or 
arranging for larger annual payments at time of purchase. 


Correspondence and Inspection Solicited 


Marshall Land & Mercantile Company, 


(Owners of 10,600 Acres of Farms) 
BLODGETT, MISSOURI 
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WIRE FENCES 


Learn about our Super-Zinced Fences 
which are protected against rust b 
the heaviest coating of zinc which 








This FREE Book Tells 
you Exactly what to do 


Tee E years successful experience 
boiled down into a 96-page Book that cov- 
ers everything completely on to locate and 
cure nearly every known kind of lameness. 


SAVE-The-HORSE 


cures while the horse works and earns. Over 
5,000 satisfied users know its value. Read 
howthey solved the problem and saved horses 
when everything else failed. Guaranteed by 
signed MONEY-BACK Contract to cure 
SPAVIN, Ringbone (except low), Thoropin, 
cr— Shoulder, nee, Ankle, Hoof or Tendon 
disease. Postal card or letter brings you a 
copy of this G " inary advice you 
can depend upon and the Book— no obliga 
tion whatever—all FREE. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
308 State Street Binghamton, N.Y. 
At Druggists and Deasiers with 
Signed Guarantee or sent prepai 


can be successfully bonded to wire. 
Our special formula steel and im- 
proved zincing process give a rust 
resisting armor that will” not crack 
or peel, thus adding many years to 
the life of the fence. 





Columbia Fence 


is a superior hinge-joint fence, made 
in the standard styles for farm, poul- 
try and garden. Both our hinge-joint 
and stiff-stay fences are Super-Zinced 
end include attractive Lawn and 














Flower Fences. We guarantee them 





to be unexcelled in quality and dur- 
ability, yet they cost no more 
ordinary galvanized fences. 


Send a postal card for Super-Zinced 
Fence Catalog, also the 72-page farm « 
account book, both FREE. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
716 Union Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 
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MARKETS 


Genera! Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the following 
tabi. are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
staice, Fisher’s wholesale price index 
is now 157 per cent of pre-war and 104 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
who esale price level. From the stand- 
poin: of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
tha® corn, wool, Limbs, cotton, lumber and 
wa, s of city labor are above the general 
price evel. Hogs, oats, hides, cattle and 














cop * are deciijiedly below the general 
price level. In most cases the failure of 
these commoditics to adyance #4 much as 
other products is due to over-production, 


Note that industrial stocl are now 7% 
per cent above pre-war and 24 per cent 
above last yenr Both the stock market 
and the money situation indicate that 
business may turn for the better in the 


spring of 1925. 


GENERA! PRICE LEVEL 
































——— a — vv A 
Od) ge 
| wheel thm 
RS og By 
|} Sw Pl eon 
le8ee& 
| $85) F688 
| Ess] Ess 
| fa 28] A, B.8 
r's index n non ibe ae a 157| 104 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1, 300 pound fat e attle = fate Eng . 16). 107 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 153) 113 
Canners and cutters ........ | 90) 92 
POCKETS oo ooo sere ssverereess 115] 98 
HOOs—At Chicago 
SEE ae 141) 147 
ee rere rere | 129) 136 
ee WW ig a whined oo eo ko | 144 130 
Sows ce versereerrreesceess | 131) 148 
SHEEP—At “Chicago 
—— fl ie 
* WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston| 220) 135 
Light cow hides, at Chicago.| 91! 137 
. SaaS 
At Chicago— | 
Corn, No, 2 mixed ,.... ones 197) 180 
ees, NO, 2 White ..cccsssces 134) 136 
Memeat, NO. Bred ..cccceccoes 164, 179 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... | 158| 169 
On ftowa Farms— | | 
BT 5 Ki042.000 Pcheeaes paawen 214} 198 
I atta la ok LG HG a.» 6-010.6/5.0cba'0.0 65% | 132] 150 
MILL-FEEDS On . 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 117 "0 
Oll meal, at Milwaukee ... 138 9S 
Bran, at Kansas City .. 162 138 
Shorts, at. Kansas City if 124 
¥ = HAY ; 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago 10 s? 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Ininsas City 133) od 
__OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter at Chicaro praaite eae 11s 44 
Clover seed, at Toledo ‘ ; 04 Lis 
Timothy seed, at Chicago 6 g2 
Cotton, at New York .... 17 65 
no 138 


Bees. at Chicago 
_PROVISIONS—At Chicago 

















Lard ae 1h 131 
Sides aa m4 a) 
Ham “eee ve 143 1} 
SNM « so sine ore 151 162 
-FUTURES— At Chicago 
Corn- | 
a A ee ee i 186 177 
ST Rs 65-560 68'5:0%0 000 00000 | 181 178 
Oats—. | | 
a bivals Sao. 60.46 0° p-4\n-0',0.0'6 132)" 144 
DULY coocscccccece ieee ees | 131 14) 
Wheat— | | 
TS 6 cveccees ecveces | 146 165 
MUEET. ovecewoeccccecvicecsccccs | 130 144 
Lard— | | 
May RS Ee re 156 li 
July ie hh06 S60 ¥0.08¥ e01040-0 | 158 
Sides— | 
rk 35.5 y's oe 50:5 0s | 146] 163 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... 96 4 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ....|! 138 96 
Copper, at New York ...... 90! 113 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 142 106 
Lumber— | 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | } 
| hee | 183] 91 
Yellow pine (southern), f; | 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards..! 193 120 
Yellow pine (southern), | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 215 105 
I iib 5&8 6.070 R08 0.9 00 0 0 veo | 148) 90 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside New York, month 
of November ......... 210 105 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | | 
Pee Iwew York......... eee | 78) 95 
Industrial stocks ...... foyes.{ “198| (124 
Railroad stocks ............. f : 88] 124 














Light weight beef steers 





MAY HOG PRICES—If pre-war relation- 
ships are taken as a base, May lard now 


indicates a price of $12.89 per cwt. for* 


heavy hogs at Chicago next May. On 
the basis of May rib sides, heavy ,hogs 
at Chicago next May will be $11.78. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending Decem- 
ber 13, 1924, of the 1919-1923 five-year 
average for this week in December 
Coal and coke 110 per cent, grain 109 
per cent, livestock 120 per cent, lumber 
129 per cent, ore 190 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 118 per cent. 
These figures indicate that business is 
picking up. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 152 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 62 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1%14. or about 230 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in lowa wre about 145 per 
cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent of 
pre-war, farm-hand wages are out of 
line with most farm products. But even 
at 145 per cent, farm-hand wages are 
not nearly so far above pre-war as city 
labor, * 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 218 per cent and 
railroud wages on the hour basis are 230 
per cent of pre-war normal, 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 


The Week’s Markets 





CATTLE 
| Pp 
| 
ai gli 
E/ 2/6 
© | Olt 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)—| | 
Choice and prime | | 
Last week ......c.cee0. )11.28112.57/11.50 
Week before ......... 12.38]12.38]11.25 
Good | | | 
LRU WGK 60303500000 }10.30/11.75 10.13 


Week before .........{10.07/11.30] 9.63 
Medini: | 
Last week ....ccccvvs o% 
Week before ......... 
Common 
RARE WOBIE > 50.5 6-0.0d0i0 ¥en 
Week before ......... | 


(1.100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 








ESMOC VOOM se :creeeistaces 6 
Week hefore .....0000] 
Medium and good | | 
Last week ....... soneel OotarecOL! P44 
Week before .........] 9.55/10.44| 9.19 
Common | | 
Last week ......c¢se.+| 5.07| 6.46) 5.25 
Week before ........-.| 5.50| 6.00] 5.13 
Butcher cattlh— | 
Heifers— | 
Last week ...... oooeee| 8.93] 8.83] 8.50 
Week before .........| 8.88] 8.30] 8.70 
Cows } | | 
LSC WOOK os cveticeess 5.58! 6.88! 5.50 
Week before .........| 5.50! 5.50 5.3 
Bulls- | | 
Last Week ...cscsccees 4.33] 6.25] 4.38 
Week before ......... | 4.13] 5.13] 4.18 
Canners and cutters | | 
LORE WGK Foi. 0s tewew | 3.08] 2.88] 2.75 
NVeek before ......... } 3.00] 2.63] 2.57 
Stockers and feeders { | { 
CA WOOK scecsiwensinn 6.75] 6.135] 6.08 
Week hefore ...ccces- | 5.75] 6.08] 6.08 
Cows and heifers | | 
EASt WeCK wo .cscccccee | 3.38 3.75 8X 
Week before .........| 5.08) 3.88] 3.63 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
Last week ....... ooee} 9.90/10.40] 9.95 
Week before bone aed es] SOUR Geul Bane 
Mediun 00-250 Tbs.) | | 
List ee] peewee eed 9.80! 9.95! 9.88 
Week before .....:. 9.35] 9.50) 9.48 
Light «cb! Oo Tbs.) | | 
| | See Teer 9.43] 9 mon 
Weel before S.6 Sf ar 
Light lich 130-150 Ibs.) | 
Last week .....ecccces 8.50) S40 8 
Veek before errr rr | 7.75 75! 8 
Smooth heivy packing | 
SOM (250 Ibs. up) 
Last weel 9.1 ‘ oN 
Week before P : 9.07) 9.25! 9.0 
Rough packing sows ¢200 | 
Ibs up) | | 
ARt weel : v4 145° 9.58 
Week *before 8.88] Y.10) 8.8 
Pi ( b down) 
Last week .......:. ~-| 7.18] 7.50!) 7.00 
Week before |} 6.13! 6.88) 6.88 
toek pl 
Last w | 6.25 6.25 
Weel befor 5.88 0 


SHEEP 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | 
medium to prime— 





Last week .... »{16.05/17.58116 
Week before ........./14.88/15.25/14. 63 
Lambs, culls and common | 
Last week:............/13.50/14.38/13.13 
Week before .... : 12.38/12.38111.88 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to “prime | | 
Last week ....... 112.75/14.75/12.6 
Week before ....... LLSOLLSS 1 
Ewes, medium to choice ! 
LASt week: ...scces. 7.63 7.88) 7.50 
Week before ......... | 7.50! 7.00! 6.88 
Feeder lambs, médium to | 
choice ! 
Last week ..... woe 0 14.63/15. 25/14.50 
Week before ......... 14.13/14.88]13.88 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 
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WALLACES’. FARMER: Panuarg. 2, 19. 
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_ FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


LIBERTY BONDS 


£100.00'$100.68 


100.00) 


bonds 
were 
these bonds 
1954 is 4.34 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


$17.75, 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
oil 





\ 
vce opto oe ofakol|sp.00 
oo cece ee 0 (50.60/24.50 


16.50) 21.50 
16.59) 21.50] 













.160.00/60.00 
160.00!60.00 














100.00 


due 
quoted last 
are 3 


are tax exempt 
29. to 4.3 


ist week 


cake 





MISCELLANEOUS s CHICAGO PRODUCE 


Butter, iat extras. last week 
41c, week before 41c; cheddar cheese, last 
week 22c, week before 22c; eggs, fresh 
firsts, last week 53c, week before 50%c;. 
ducks, last week 20c, week before 18c: 
spring chickens, last week 23c, week be- 
fore 19'%c. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood woo! at Boston is 66e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 15e, 
clover seed at Toledo $19.30, and cotton 
at New York 24c. lowa elevator shelled 
corn prices are about $1.06, ear corn 
$1.04%, oats 5le, wheat $155 51 per bushel, 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of avheat the third week in 
December were 4.935.000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 6,085,000 bushels for the week 
before and 6.094,000 bushels for the same 
week last vear. Exports of corn the third 
week in December were 25,000 bushels, ag 
compared with 57,000 bushels the week 
before and 176,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 
third week in December were 364,000 
bushels, as compared with 211,000 bushels 
the week before and $18,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
isxports of lard the third week in De- 
cember were 18.660.000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 11,124.000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 19,267,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork were 
9.748.000 pounds for the third week ip 
December, as compared with 7,612,000 
pounds for the week before and 16.406,006 

pounds for the same week last year. 


Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 95 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 89 per 
cent for fat eattle, 98 per cent for sheep 
and 135 per cent for lambs. 

Tht following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Kach week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, this 
eliminating seasonal bias. 






































THOGS 
a | a3 
h 
ois ° 
28 ae bs 
= = 5, 
38 32 | £8 
GH) 2S Se 
GO|; Mo Os 
October 31 to Nov. 7. 108} 92] 8 
November 7 to 1 eooelt San 423 86 
November 14 to 21 ......| 156} 99 84 
November 21 to 28 ......{ 136) 120)  $% 
November 28 to Dee. 5... 153) 116 87 
Pecember 6 to 12 .....+. 133] 127! 7 
December 12 to 19 ...... 48{ 146) 90 
December 19 to 27 ......| 120] 114] 95 
sa _ sw SCAT TLE 
October 31 to Nov. 7....|_ 11a} 90} 89 
November 7 to 14 ...... 98! 116! 91 
November 14 to 21 ...... 115} 111) 89 
November 21 to 28 ...... 94 86| 91 
November 28 to Dee. 5... 118] 104 92 
December 5 to 12 ...... 117| 113] 88 
December 12 to 19 ...... 96| 109] 80 
Decemberel9 to 27 ...... 120! 105) 89 
*SHEEP 
October 31 to Nov. 7....| 68] 77] % 
November 7 to 14 ...... 85! 86 90 
November 14 to 21 ...... 118! 98{ 94 
November 21 to 28 ...... 55] 57 94 
November 28 to Dee. 5...| 99 96) 98 
December 6 to 12 .:.<.. | &5 78| 102 
December 12 to 19 ...... } 113] 104) 98 
December 19 to 27.......| 81! 81| 98 
*L. AMBS 
October 31 to Nov. 7 st 6% 77) 107 
November 7 to 14 | Rh 86 113 
November 14 to 21 at 118} 98! 14 
November 21 to. 28 | 4) 7! «108 
November 28 to Dee. 5 f 9 96| 117 
Decembe POO Ne. <caars | ai 78| 122 
I> ! ‘ ts to 19 11 164! 125 
Decen r 19 to 1 81) 135 
“Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 





Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets, 
{Cattle prices are for fat beef s*eers 
COW MAKES FOUR THOUSAND- 
POUND RECORDS 


, new world record was. established 
whet idirondae Wietske Dairy Maid ree 
cently completed her fourth yearly record 
of more than 1,000 pounds of fat and more 
than 30,900 pounds of mill She is the 
only cow of any breed with four such 
record o her eredit Hier last yearly 
record, begun at the age of eleven years 

nd four month Show a production of 
S1.517 pounds of milk and 1,905.82 pounds 
of fat Hier average for four yearly lae- 
tations is $2,.349.9 pounds of milk and 
1048.13 pounds of fat. Adirondae Wietske 
Dairy Maid wa bred by Harry Mason 
Knox, Canton, N.Y and was deve loped 
and now owned by the Bridgford Hol 
stein Co., Pattersor Cal. Her sire is 
Gem Paul Johanna and her dam, Wietske 
Dairy Maid. f 
AMES TO HAVE BIGGEST CORN 
SHOW 

flown’ 1925 corn show, to be held a 
Ames, February 2 to 6, will be the biggestg 
exposition of farm products the state hag 
vet held, according to Secretary Joe L@ 


Robinson, who estimates that 12,000 earey 
of corn will be on display, besides many® 
samples of other grains. Cash prizet? 
amounting to $2,000 will be divided in the. 
show. in addition to 100 trophies and 700 
or 800 ribbons Entries in the show mayy 
be made until January 29. 
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FIFTY-SIX TON LITTERS PRODUCED 
IN INDIANA 
Fifty-six ton litters were produced last 








year by fifty members of the Hoosier 
Ton Litter Club. which is conducted 
joint’: by the Indiana Livestock Breeders’ 
Asso ‘intion and ihe agricultural exten- 
sion department of Purdue University. 


This is just five less ton litters than were 
prodvced in 1923. which 1s a good record 
considering the general shortage of feed 
and the unfavorable prices for hogs, 

Te" heaviest litter this year was a lit- 
ter™>f ten purebred Poland Chinas that 
weighed 2,775 pounds, produced by W. F. 
Parks, of Wayne county. Members who 
produced more than one ton litter were 
Reed & Hamm, Fountain county; Jenkins 
Bros., Orange county; Sidney Carter, 
Spencer county; Purdue University ag- 
ricultural college, and Edwin Edris, Wells 
county. 

Another honor list that deserves men- 
tion is that of two men who have pro- 
duced ton litters each year singe the 
Hoosier Ton Litter Club was organized 
and started, thre» years ago. These two 
men are Joseph &. Brown, of Randolph 
county, and W. G. Martin, of Wells 
county. 

Last year there were fifty-seven men 
who produced ton litters. Forty-four of 
these men were enrolled in this year’s 
ton litter club, and eleven of them- pro- 
duced ton litters again this year, 

Credit for county-wide work for this 
year goes unconditionally to Wells coun- 
ty. Seven ton litters were produced in 
this county, one man, Edwin Edris, pro- 
duciue two ton litters. One thing that 
added to the interest of the work in his 
county was $100 in cash put up by the 
Stud baker National Bank, of Bluffton, 
for the heaviest litters produced in the 
county. W. G. Martin won the $25 for 
the heaviest litter. and Edwin Edris took 
gzecond money of $20. 

Whitley county stands second in the 
state, with four ton litters to her credit, 
Tippecanoe, Spencer and Marshall coun- 
ties have three,ton litters each to show 
for the year’s work. 

Durocs lead in the number of ton lit- 
ters among the breeds, with 17 litters. 
Polands were second with 16 litters, Ches- 
ter Whites were third, with five litters, 
Spotted Poland Chinas and Hampshires 
Were represented with three ton litters 
each. Berkshires came in with two lit- 
ters and Yorkshires with one. In addi- 
tion to these purebred litters there were 
nine crossbred Jitters. 

Besides the fifty men who will receive 
gold medals from the Indiana Livestock 
Breeders’ Association for producing litters 
weighing a ton or more, thereare twenty- 
five members who will receive silver med- 
als for producing litters weighing 1,800 
and less than 2.00 pounds, and eighteen 
members who will receive bronze medals 
for producing litters weighing 1,600 and 
less than 1,800 pounds, 

Medals will be presented 
annual meeting and banquet of the In- 
diana Livestock Breeders’ Association, 
which will be held at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, January 14 and 15, during the 
Indiana Agricultural Conference Week. 


at the big 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK FOR BEEF 
CATTLE 

Many people seem to think that the fu- 
ture of the beef cattle business is very 
dark. So far as the future is concerned, 
everything is in the dark, but occasion- 
ally 2 ray of light may be thrown onto 
the future by experience and past be- 
havior of markets. We may reasonably 
believe that the present condition of mar- 
ket for farm products is normal in prac- 
tically all respects. We now hhve no 
government purchases in large quanti- 
ties such as existed during the war. The 
present demand for the things of the 
farm) is caused !y real consumption and 
not by extravagent }uvine and hoarding, 
which‘had much. to do with the abnormal 
prices for and the acecuisciation of hith- 
erto unknown ses during the period 


immediately 1 ing the World) war. 
True, the foreig demand for farm prod- 
ucts is not relsti.,ely so good as it was 
uring the pertod preeedine the war, but 
this is due io unstable conditions in Eu- 
Top® itther th to lack of need of our 
agricultural protuets abroad, Germany 


has }-csen a good buyer of our meat prod- 


ucts (he past two years, demonstrating 
betier than anyt!'n@ else her drastic need 
of meat, and thet something to eat is the 
last thing people cease to buy. 

The price for grain crops is generally an 


ind’ -silon of fiiture prices for meat ani- 
ma’*. Present p:ices for wheat, corn and 
Oats are good, There is every indication 
that there will be no large supply of hogs 
On ihe market in 1925, and marketable 
corn will be sold rather than fed to hogs 
and cattle. During normal periods high 
priced corn has always meant low priced 
feeding cattle, followed the next season 
by higher prices for finished cattle. It 
has become a maxim with cattle feeders 
that they have made more money feeding 
high priced corn to cattle than they have 
feeding cheap corn. 

High priced corn also means less cattle 








feeding, which is well shown this fall by 
the movement of feeding cattle from the 
leading feeder markets to the corn belt. 
From July 1 to September 20 thi» season 
there were over 34 per cent fewer feeding 
cattle shipped from twelve leading mar- 
kets than during the corresponding pe- 
riod last season to seven of the main 
corn belt feeding states: Iowa, Illinois, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Indiana and 
Ohio. This has had a depressing influ- 
ence upon prices for killing cattle this 
year and unless we have some sudden 
curtailment in consumption occasioned by 
unforeseen unfavorable industrial condi- 
tions, higher prices for market cattle will 
be the rule in 1925 

The capacity of the American mar- 
kets for livestock is increasing and the 
increase in shipping orders at Chicago 
and points further west indicates an in- 
creased demand in the eastern markets 
and a reduction in meat production in ter- 
ritory directly tributary to the eastern 
markets. The ability of our markets to 
absorb and distribute and furnish a cash 
market every marketing day of the year 
for 25 per cent more pork in 1924 than in 
1923 was as surprising as the fact that 
hog trade kept going under all conditions, 
and that there were less pork products in 
storage on January 1, 1924, than twelve 
months previous. Present prices for hogs 
in the face of heavy marketings and 
marketing of much stuff that is inferior, 
including breeding stock, point out a 
pending shortage of hogs and_ better 
prices for them in 1925. 

These factors—fewer cattle going on 
feed and marketing of breeding cattle, 
and prospects of fewer hogs, together 
with the increasing consumptive power of 
the markets, point toward better prices 
for beef cattle and better days ahead for 
the man who retains a herd of beef pro- 
ducing cattle.—J. L. Tormey. 





GIRL’S CALF BRINGS 40 CENTS PER 
POUND 

Mary Kopp, ten-year-old schoolgirl of 
Auburn, Sangamon county, Illinois, is the 
champion calf feeder in that county. Her 
calf, White Sox, an Angus, was shown 
five times last fall, winning first each 
time. Recently at the sale of calves from 
Sangamon county, at the East St. Louis 
yards, White Sox brought 40 cents per 
pound, the top of the sale, netting his 
youthful owner $430. 


Fresh From the Country 


lOWA 


Southeastern—Van Buren County, Dec. 
26—Christmas day was ushered in by sub- 
zero weather, but it has moderated to- 
day. The week of zero weather with six 
inches of snow has boosted the hog mar- 
ket to $9.70 per ewt. Corn picking is over 
and the new corn is selling readily at $1 
to $1.25 per bushel. Cattle and lambs are 
doing well on fall pasture and corn stalks, 
Shelled corn is being shipped in to feed 
lambs and fall pigs from Kansas and 
northern Iowa, and it is selling at $1.23 
per bushel. Eges are 45 cents and cream 
40 cents.—Robert R. Bogle. 

Southwestern—Cass County, Dec. 26— 
Have had several weeks of real winter. 
The severe cold weather was preceded 
by a heavy rain, which left the roads 
very badly cut up, and as a consequence 
they are very bad. However, not a great 
deal of snow. Ice harvest is under way. 
Hogs being shipped out as soon as they 














are heavy enough to pass. Not a great 
many cattle being fed. Bges are 50 
cents, butterfat 40 cents in trade.—Sub- 
scriber, 

Southwestern—Page County, Dec. 26— 
Reports over the state speak of one to 


three inches of snow. We have in south- 
ern Page county six inches. It will ben- 
efit the wheat. Ice is going in storage 
from Crystal lake 11 inches thick (very 
fine. Twenty below zero once. Hard on 
peaches.—B. E. F. 


ILLINO!S 


Northern—De Kalb County, Dee. 26— 
Very severe on livestock. fee covering 
harmful to winter whest. Not many good 
cattle on feed, Poultry badly infected 
with flu or roup. Few farm sales Not 


much corn sold@ect. Feeders buying corn 
already.—Jacoh WV. Wilhett. 
Eastern—iroquois County, Dee, zZh— 
About 12 inehes of snow on the level; 
8 degrees below. Corn shuckiny finished. 
Some corn being shelled. Corn $1.09 and 
$1.10, oats 54 cents, eggs 54 cents. but- 
terfat J1 cents. Jooks like considerable 
corn wil be shelied in early January. 
Nearly «il corn around here graded No. 4. 
—O. W. Huarroun. 
NEBRASKA 
Southeastern—Jefferson County, Dee. 23 
—For the last nine days we have been 
having real winter weather; today it is 
snowing steadily from the west—a wet 
snow that is not drifting. Grain prices 


are still mounting, but the bulk of the 
wheat and corn are sold at from 90 cents 
to $1.20 for wheat and 90 cents to $1.05 
for corn. In this part of Nebraska there 
was no soft corn, but considerable chaffy 
corn, because it ripened too soon. The 


farmers are selling their hogs as fast as 
they can get them away, on account of 
the wide spread between hogs and corn. 





Cream and egg prices are still gaining a 
little.—Charles M. Turner. . 





MISSOURI 


Northern—Mercer County, Dec. 22— 
Corn is scarce; a 50 per cent crop, owing 
to wet, cold summer. Wheat good and 
fall sown wheat is looking fine and there 
is a somewhat larger acreage than usual, 
Timothy and clover seed a failure, but 
hay and pastures were normal. A large 
per cent of our farmers were forced out 
of business in retrenchment times, and 
the end is not yet, but we think we see 
daylight ahead.—Joseph Stewart. 


MINNESOTA 


Central—Meeker County, Dec. 18—We 
are having,some cold weather; 10 to 17 
below a few mornings this week; have 
some snow. Meeker county is testing all 
cattle in county to free them of T. B.; 
the last test is less than. 1 per cent in- 
fected. Hog prices down, Butterfat 44 
cents, eggs 48 cents. A good) many farm 
sales.—L. E. Olson. 





Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers January 2-9 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) o 

Ames, WOI, 360—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370— 
9:35 a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 
Ms: Mes 14:31 a... 4m; 12:01 p. m.: 12:81 dp. 
m.; 1:61 p. m.: 1:25 p.m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—10:00 a. m.; 11:00 
a. m.; 12:15 p. m. Wool report Thursday, 
2:00 p. m., in connection with the closing 
report on stock market. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a, 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for -15 min- 
uates, at 9:00, 10:00 and 11:00 in the morn- 
ing and also at noon and 1:00 in the after- 


m.; 


noon. Covers all of the leading western 
markets, but with special attention to 
St. Louis. 


Music and Amusement Programs 

Ames, WOI, 3860—Monday 10:00 p. m., 
music; Thursday, 8:00 p. m., music. 

Chicago, KYW, 6536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 8:00 to 8:20; Wednesday, 
8:00 to 8:30; 9:45 to 12:30, midnight revue; 
Thursday, 8:20 to 9:15, musical program; 
Friday, 9:00 p. m. to 10:00 p. m., mid- 
night revue; Saturday, 8:00 to 8:58, 

Chicago, WGN, 370—From 7:00 to 10:00 
every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Every night but 
Sunday, Monday and Saturday, starting 
at 6:30 and continuing until 10:00, Satur- 
day, barn dance program, 7:00 to 12:00, 

Davenport, WOC, 484—-Monday, 9:00 p. 
m., music; Wednesday, 8:00 p. m., organ 
recital; Thursday, 9:00 to 10:00, popular 
music by orchestra; Friday, 9:00 p. m., 
music; Saturday, 9:00 p. m., popular mu- 
sic by orchestra. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionaily 11:00 to 1200, 

Iowa City, WHAA, 484—Tuesday, 8:00 
to 9:00; Sunday, from 9:00 to 9:30, and 
oceasionally vesper services from 4:00 to 
5:00 p. m.; football games, Saturday af- 
ternoon. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—8:60 p. 

1. Monday, music; 8:30 p. m. Wednesday 
musi¢; 8:00 p. m. Friday, musie. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 411—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30 Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX, 291—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 930 to 11:00. 


Kansas City, WHB, 411--7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesdays aud Fridays; 8:00 to 9:39, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Omaha, WOAW, 626—6:30 to 7:20, din- 
ner hour program, every evening but 


Wednesday and Sunday: 9:00 to 11:00 eve 


ery night but Wed 'y. 

Omaha, WAAW, 285 -Monday, 7:30 to 
9:00, musie, 

St. Louis, KSD, 646—Monday, 7:00 p. 
m.; 9:00 p. m.; Tuesday, 6:00 p. m.; 


9:00 p. m.; Wednesday, 6:45 p. m.; Friday, 
8:00 p. m.; Saturday, 8:00 p. m.; musical 
programs. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266 — Concerts ev- 
ery night except Tuesday, 6:30 to 8:30; 
noonday concerts each week-day, 12:25 to 
1:25 p. m.; sacred song service, Sunday, 
6:30 to 7:39. 

Talks 

Ames, WOI, 360—Talks every noon ex- 
cept Sunday, at 12:00 to 12:30. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Educational lec- 
ture, 7:20 p. m., Mondays and Fridays; 
weather and sports news, 6:45 every eve- 
ning but Sunday. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Farm program from 
12:00 to 1:00 every noon but Saturday and 
Sunday; evening hour program, 8:00 to 
9:00 every night but Sunday, Monday and 
Thursday. 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


POLAND CHINAS 3 


Jan. 15—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 16—Waggoner Bros., Sutherland, Ig 
Jan. 17—Geo. Schoening, Sutherland, Ig, 
Jan. 17—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa, 
Jan. 20—Geo. Gruber, Farragut, Iowa. 
Jan. 21—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
Jan, 22—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Ia, 
Jan. 23—G. P. Klien, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan, 26—A. C. Engel, Rockwell City, Ia, 


Jan, 28—Tom Griffin & Son, Manson, Ia,’ 


Jan. 283—W. J. Crow, Webb, Iowa. 
Jan. 29—C. H, Porter, Eagle Grove, Iowa, 
Feb. 2—G. L. Emmert & Sons, Masog 
City, Iowa. 

Feb, 109—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
Feb, 14—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 
Feb. 14—M. C. Youngblood, Jefferson, Ig, 
Feb. 13—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, fa, 
Feb. 18—Torm Varley, Stuart, Iowa. 
Feb. 19—Kenneti Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa, 
Feb. 24—Paul Parry, Kingsley, lowa, 
Feb. 27—J. IT. tidson, Storm Lake, Iowa, 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Feb. 7—W. H. Bailey & Son, Elliston, Ig, 
Feb. 17—Henry Field Seed Co., Shenan. 

doah, Iowa! 
Feb. 18—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, 
Feb. 26—L. L. Robbins, Hastings, Iowa. 
Mar. 17—Henry Field Seed Co., Shenan- 

doah, Iowa. ’ 

DUROC JERSEYS 

Jan, 12—J. R. Conway, Westfield, Iowa, 
Jan. 21—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa, 
Jan, 22—Joe Pudenz, Carroll, Iowa, 
Jan. 23—K. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 
Jan. 30—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, fa, 
Feb. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
Feb. 11—Edw. Dimlg, Atlantic, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—G. A. Swenson, Dayton, Iowa, 
Feb, 12—F. L. Williams, New Sharon, Ifa, 
Feb. 14—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa, 
Feb. 18—Fred Rupp, Cherokee, Iowa, 


Feb. 25—Grant Lynn & Son, Spirit Lake, | 


lowa. 
Feb, 25—N. K. Nelson, Alta, Iowa. 
Feb, 26—John Graff, Estherville, Towa. 
Feb. 26—T. J. Stephenson, Gilmore City, 
Iowa. 


Mar. 10—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 
TAMWORTHS 
Feb. 12—W. T. Barr, Ames, Iowa. 
Feb, 183—Fred J. Fillman, Dexter, Iowa, 


Feb. 17—A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, I, 
HAMPSHIRES 

Feb. 19—H. E. Taylor, Dallas Center, fa, 

Feb. 19—H. E. Taylor, Dallas Center, Ia, 

Mar. 19—H. E. Taylor, Dalias Center, fa, 

Feb. 25—J. B. Bauer, Hartley, Iowa. 


CHESTER WHITES 
Feb, 12—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia, 
Feb, 13—Irvin Frost, Spirit Lake, Iowa, 
Feb. 14—V. O. Heldridge, Milford, Iowa, 
Feb, 19—Dr. J. A. Swallum, Storm Lake, 
fowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Jan, 23—Theo. Martin, 
Jan. 29—Jesse Binford & Sons, Marshall 
town, Iowa. 
Jan. 30—Archie Henderson & Sons, Paul 
lina, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—Marshall Co. Shorthorn Breeders: 
Assn., Marshalltown, Iowa, 
Jan. 29—Binford & Sons, Marshalltown, fa, 





Mar. 38-4--lowa Royal Shorthorn Sales, 
under auspices of the lowa Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, P. O. Box 131% 
Des Moines, lowa. 

POLLED SHORTHORNS 
Mar. 4—Iowa Royal Polled Shorthom 


Sale, under auspices of the Iowa Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association, P. O, Box 
1317, Des Moines, Iowa. 


HOLSTEINS 
Feb. 17—Sherman Bros.’ sale at Waterlo0, 
lowa. 
Mar. 10—Iowa Spring Guaranty Sale, Wa- 
terloo, lowa, 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or disco® 
tinue advertisements already running must have) 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
Of {ssue in order to be gure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring clas 
ification or special position. Our pages begin #0 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and 00” 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually Le tnsertedif 
—- as late as Monday morning of the week of 
ssue. 
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LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wak 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Ee. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Field Notes 


ATTEND “BOB” HENRY’S POLAND 
SALE 
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Just a lot of people have need of 
bred sow this winter if they expect 
in iine for the stiff prices that are sum 
and certain to be with us another fall 
Our old friend Bob Henry, being one 
the persistent stickers, has prepared @] 
offering of forty gilts which he will 8% 
at Sheldon, Iowa, January 15, that ¥ 
supply just such needs as we hav 


scribed. People from all over the com 
belt have been crazy to get rid of ® 


their hogs this fall and winter, pigs 9% 
everything. It is well that a lot have 
been sold that were intended to be kevt 
for now they can get a couple of 8 
from Bob that will take the place of 
half dozen they had intended to ke 
Mr. Henry’s gilts are high class. Me 
than that, they are bred to two wonder 
ful boars. We believe Right Type t” 
the greatest boar we ever saw on beet 
Henry farm, and we have been going 
there for nearly twenty years. He is he 
big and good everywhere. You will ® 
at him a long time before you will 

to suggest that he might be better 
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Truly he is a wonderful boar. 
No one can estimate the value of a gilt 
pred to Right Type. The other boar is a 
pig, so that he is not fully developed as 
jis Right Type. But he was good enough 
to win first place at Sioux City last fall. 
His name is New Pattern—a son of New 
Monarch. Besides, Mr. Henry will offer 
ten fall boar pigs by Right Type and by 
The Pattern. The last named was the 
boar Bob won championship on at both 
Minnesota and Sioux City last fall, and 
sold to Holliday, of Nebraska, to head his 
great herd. Note the announcement and 
ask for the catalog.—Advertising Notice. 


MILLER’S GREAT POLAND OFFERING 

It is hardly possible that a better or 
more uniform lot of big, stretchy spring 
gilts will be offered during the season of 
1925 than the forty head to be offered 
January 17 by Mr. David A. Miller, at 
Dayton, lowa. Here is a herd built upon 
high ideals. Instead of its being the re- 
suit of some one high class breeder who 
has molded to suit his fancy, Mr. Miller's 
is the result of many of our foremost 
breeders. He has gathered unto his herd 


the best of them all, daughters of grand 
champions if you please, and then he 
proceeded to bring to his herd for the 
past four years the best boars he could 
find The result is this magnificent lot 
of gilts. They approach the last word in 
Poland China perfection. Mated as ‘they 
are to a pair of boars that would indi- 
cate even greater progress, if possible, 
gives us great satisfaction to invite buy- 
ers to this sale. These youne boars to 
which they are bred are Yhe Peddler and 
Sunny Armistice. The former is one of 
the great sons of old Liberator. The im- 
p. tance of this blood can not be stressed 
too strongly. Those who have kept close 
to this blood have very little to regret fn 
their Poland China operations. Ask Mr. 
’ Miller for the catalog, and by all means 


be on hand sale day.—Advertising Notice. 
McKEE RROS. HAVE GREAT DUROC 
OFFERING FOR JANUARY 21 

McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa, will sell a 
great lot of fall and spring gilts January 
21, bred to their National grand cham- 
pion, Great Colonel. <A dozen of the fall 
sows are daughters of the twice National 
grand champion, Great Orion Sensation, 
and about a dozen more are daughters of 
Sensation and Golden Sensation. 
are some exceptionally good ones, 
too, by Vie’s Sensation and Pathfinder’s 
Rival, the latter the sire of numerous 
McKee prize winners, including state fair 
champions. Great Colonel has made a 
good growth since the National show and 
is both big and smooth, with a hack that 
can not come down. Watch far announce- 
ment and more detailed particulars next 
week, and write now for the sale catalog, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 

LAWNDALE SHORTHORN SALE, 

JANUARY 23 

Theo. Martin, Green Island, Towa, writes 
that he will sell an offering of Secoteh 
Shorthorns from his noted Lawndale herd, 
January 23, the sale to be held at the 
farm adijoining Green Island. The offer- 
ing includes 10 bull several of them 
prize winners and real herd bull prospects 


There 


of best Seotch breeding. There are 25 
cows and heifers, about one third of them 
with calves at foot. Write for the sale 
atalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Other particulars will be given next week. 
—Advertising Notice. 


BINFORD’S SHORTHORN SALE 


Jesse Thinford & Sons, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, will hold a publie sale of registered 
Shorthorn cows and heifers and young 
bulls on January 29. This will be a very 
useful, well-bred offering from one of 
lown’s oldest and most _reliable herds. 
Watch for announcement and particulars 
in later issues, and write for sale cata- 
log, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Ad- 
yertising Notice. 
TAMWORTH BRED SOWS 

J, J. Newlin. R. F. D.. Grimes. Towa, 
fg offering Tamworth bred sows for sale. 
he sows are of the best type and breed- 
ing and moderately priced. Mr. Newlin 
also specializes on Krug seed corn. He 
lg located just west of Johnson Station, 
On the Interurban railway and a prved 
Toad. Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
When writing.—Advertising Notice. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS FOR SALE 
8.3. Hudson & Son, Knoxville, 
fre advertising good Polled Shorthorn 
bulls for sale at pr'ces farmers can afford 
topay. Write for particulars. mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


Towa, 


SHOW cow ‘MAKES. HIGH RECORD 

Sociable Sybil. winner of seventeen 
grand championships in the Jersey classes 
at important shows, recently demonstrat- 
ed that she combines productive ability 
with approved showyard type by com- 
pleting a yearly record of 15,324 pounds 
Of milk and 855.16 pounds of fat. Her 
fveraze fat test was 5.58 per cent. So- 
tlable Sybil was grand champion cow at 


the 1923 National Dairy Show. 


ANGUS WIN AT BRITISH SHOWS 
An Angus-Shorthorn crossbred ‘heifer 
Won the king’s cup and grand champion 
honors at the recent Scottish National 
Livestock Show, at Edinburgh. She was 
bred and fed by Alexander Reid, of Crag- 
Reserve honors went to a pure- 
Angus steer shown by A. T. Reid, 
The grand championship 
the sheep section went to G. & J. Find- 
later, Lanark, on a pen of Cheviot weth- 
fs. W. D. Telfer, Hawthornden, won the 
Dig championship with Berkshires. 

At the seventy-second annual Birming- 
ham Fat Stock Show, at Birmingham, 
ngland, supreme honors in the cattle 
Section went to a purebred Angus heifer 
®Swned by Major J. A. Morrison, Basildon 
tk, Reading, Berkshire, England. 
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sale to take place at 


that rival comparison. 
the entire 1924 crop 
owned by McDermand; 


nominal fall boars. 


offering. 


ment. 


David A. Miller, 


can, Auct; 





A Gilt Offering That Stands 
Out Pre-eminent 


Daughters of the greatest herd of Poland China 
Sows, numbers considered, in Iowa; being picked 
daughters of The Armistice, The Pathfinder, Reve- 
lation, The Outpost, Liberator Buster and Elimi- 
All are champions save one and he a winner 
at both Iowa and the International. 
ing 40 spring gilts are all to be sold at our annual 


Dayton, lowa, Saturday, Jan. 17 


More than that! They will be bred to a pair of boars 
The Peddler, our choice of 
at 
a son of the immortal Liber- 
ator and from a Giant Buster dam; Sunny Armistice, 
a winner at the Iowa State Fair in a class of 13 phe- 


It is difficult to convey on paper the real merit of this 
Good authority has it that there will not 
be better offered, if as good, in 1925. A strong state- 
Butcome and see. Ask for the catalog at once. 
It contains much that cannot be given here. Address 


Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Representalive. 
Trains Met at both Dayton and Harcourt sale day. 


These oustand- 


Columbian Stock Farm, 


Dayton, lowa 


H.S. Dun- 

















ACME HAY & MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinds of 


Hay and Feed 


Carioad lets and less at lowest 
prices—Ask for our price list. 





223 Pearl St., Sioux City, lowa 











BARPSRIESS 


Annem eee 


Sander’s Hampshires 


Won sixteen ribbons including both grand cham- 
pionships at Des Moines 1924, and 18 at Sioux City. 

A real bunch of spring and fall boars sired by and 
closely related to our prize winners. 


. M. Sanders, Hartley, la. 


Hampshire Boars 


60 head of fal! and spring boars of popular bloodlines. 
Well grown and good belts, Guaranteed to please and 
price dtosell,. MH. K.TVaylor, Dallas Center,ia. 











jak EH, and spring menapehers boars of the best 
bloodlines and qua! —WiIlIl also spll two big 
herd boars. c. A. Pren oan Sac C ty, lowa 
CHESTER we MITES 
An MST Rat wH TEKS. teal He rd Boar Pros- 
/ pects. Lest we have ever raised. Bone. size and 
stretch. All immuned. March and April farrow, 8 to 
17 pigs. Fed for the future. Price, 175 lbs. 625.00; 200 
Ibs. 627.50; 215 Ibs. $30.00; 250 Ibs. $32.50. Pedigreed 
We guarantee to piease. Blood from alx different 
sires represented, no better breeding in U.S. Orders 
promptly filled from this ad. If your money looks 
better than the ae we ship, send him back, we re- 
fund the money. - iH. | Se hmade ke. C larkeville, Ja. 
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DUROC BOARS THAT EXCEL 


Fifty of fall and spring farrow. 2 yr. yearlings. Ne 
herd produces more big, rugged, real honest-to- 
goodness he-boars than this one. Drop in and see us. 
You will like our prices too. Farm between Kiron 
and Odebolt. B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, lowa. 

YORMSHIRES 


RARAARAL PALL PLL LDS 


Large Yorkshire 


fall pigs 87.50 to $15 


Renner 
Spring boars and gilts ¢20 
to $25 each. Ssummer and 
Win. Zaha Jr., Riverside, lowa. 





BOLSTEINS. 


———— eee 


Morningside Holsteins 





Few choice bulls: ages 3 to9 mo. Sire: Fietie 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 84.57 Ib. 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac. Can also spare a few 
females. All select stock. Adress, 5 


Kd. Hensink, Sioux Co., Hospers, Ia. 





W. JENSEN & SON, Exira, Ja., offers 
wv. fine young bulls, sired by son of King Bese 
Burke OrmsWy from grand daughter of King Segia 
Pontiac. Farm adjoining town. Visitors welcome. 








(JACK KS 


BLACK MAMMOTH JACKS 


Large selection of tried breeding 
jacks 3to 6 years old. ‘The big type 
ith lots of bone. Not high tn price. 


FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, lowa 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Clydesdale and Percheron 
STALLIONS 


Prize winners at the Iowa State Fair. Oxford, Hamp- 
shire and Shropshire bred ewes. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM 
fowa State College Ames, lowa 














SHEEP. 


Shropshires of Right Breeding 
Good big 1 and 2 year old Rams, priced 
right. Don’t loose time in poor breeding. 
40 ram lambs, all from Imp. prize win- 
ners. A few ewes of Rector family. C. 
D. Nichole Live Stock Cwu., Cresco, Ia. 
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OAK GLEN POLANDS 


Choice tmmuned boars, weighing 225 or better, €35. 
Two tops at $40.00. Sires: Oak Glen Diamond by the 
champion Diamond and Progressive by The 
Democrat. W. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 


Aultfathers’ “Double Deckers” 


Oldest herd fn the state. Choice serviceable bulls, 
yearling heifers and cows for sale. Federal accredit- 
ed. 30 POLAND CHINA BOARS that are hard to 
beat. Cholera {mmuned. Young Percheron mares, 
J. HH. Aulifather & Son, Austin, Win 


Hancherdale Polands 

Sixty-two head of boars on band for fall trade. 24 
years selling on mal! orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sires: Criterio, Kingnite, lowa Critic, Rellable 
Pathfinder. Come or write. 
™. ». HANC DH MR, 


POLAND GHINA 


Fall Boars sired by a son of IOWA TIMM and 
a@ eon of CRITERION. Well grown and priced to 
sell. Guaranteed to please. 
Hoy KE. Burkey, 














ROLFE, 1OWA 





Walnut, iowa 





YOUNGBLOOD POLANDS 


Fall and spring boars of Orange and Clansman 
breeding. Big growthy fellows ready for service. 
Also a good yearling son of Advertisers Model. Priced 
where they wlil move. Guaranteed. 

mM. c. YOU NGBLOOD, Jefferson, Iowa 


SPOTTED rou AND. Cc MINAS. 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


treaty, priced $30 to #45. Some of these are the beast 
we keptthis year. Sires: Kung. Pathfinder, Pathfin- 
der’s Perfection, Harvester’s Boy, Pathfinder’s Giant 
2d and otbers, Thetr dams are our best sows, Write 
ercome, BD. V. Crawford & Sons, Kariham, Ia. 
. 
Breeders Attention! 
SPECIAL FOR FALL SALES 
Catalogs and bills furnisied and sale made for $56, 
Best of reference. M. A. DUNLAP, Live 
Stock Auctioneer, Williamsburg, Ke lowa, 





Nine spring boars 
for sale at private 





The ‘Royal Sportsman 


Spotted boars and gilts by him for sale.-We can 
also furnish trios of fall pigs not related. Every- 
thing immune and priced to sell. 
Ww. H. HAILEW & SON, 


SPOTTED POLAND BOARS 


~ Fall 





Klileton, Ha. 


yearlings and spring boars. 
Best blood lines. Write 


T. M. HAYDEN, (Creston, lowa 





TA a w ORTHS 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion lowa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, K. 9, lowa City, lowa. 








Spring Brook Tamworths 


We now offer fal! pigs of either sex. Can also fur- 
nish trios unrelated. These pigs are priced right 
and guaranteed to please. 

FRED J. FILLMAN, Dexter, lowa 


8B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAMWORTHS 
Home of many champions. We 
grow them by the hundred. 
None better. Circulars of win- 
tee" FL ners ready. Farmers prices. 
3. M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, lilinois 














TAMWORTH SOWS FOR SALE 


Best type and breeding Gilts by a superior son of 
Rose Hill Anchor and from the best of Knoll David 
bred dams. Farm } mi. west of Johnson St. on bigh- 
be No. 7. Also Krug seed corn specialist. 

- NEWLIN, n.F. D., Grimes, Iowa 


ROSE HILL TAMS 


Some good boars for sale. These are of the fa- 
mous Rose Hill Anchor breeding. Immune 


and priced to sell. 
A. E. AUGUSTINE, Bose Hill, lowa 











“Bob” Henry's Splendid 











Offering of Poland Chinas 


You can find them here to your liking, 
and bred to the queen's taste 


Thursday, Jan. (5, Sheldon, ia. 


These 40 gilts, spring and fall, will be 
bred to Right Sapo and New Pattern. 
Right 'T ype is the best boar we ever owned. 
New Pattern, first junior pig at Sioux City 
last fall. He by New Monarch. Will also 
offer 10 fall boar pigs by Right Type and 
The Pattern, junior champion 1924. Ask 
for catalog. Auctioneers: Duncan, Mur- 
phy & Benson. Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ 
Farmer Representative. 


R. C. Henry, Sheldon, iowa 











‘SHORTHORNS. 
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Good Shorthorn Calves 
Wanted 


By feeders. Use a good Shorthorn bull. We can get 
you a good market for the calves. 


The American Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass’n 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, tI. 


Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulls from 12 to 24 months, 
Make Your wants known and {f we can not fill 
them, will at least tell you what we haye. Many 
are the get of our grand champion Royal 
Batterfiy. Sixty breeding cows. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


ELM LAWN FARM 


Offere young Scotch Shorthorn bulls of real merit. 

Also a haif dozen hetfere—foundation matertal. 

Mostly sired by Gainford Royalist, sire of our juntor 

champton hetfer at Dea Moines, 19%. Let us mati 

you list of our winnings. Herd not large but of fine 
quality. Address 


L. C. OLOFF, 
Brookside Quality Shorthorns 


Young Scotch bulls far above the average. Six 
real outstanding, All the get of Village Dale,a@ 
Maxwalton Renoun—Villager—Sultan bull. Better 
buils cannot be produced at lower price@than we ask, 
J. REREOK, New Providence, lows 
A COPY of Milking Shorthorn Journal about Dual 

Purpose Milking Sbhorthorns, the farmer's 
cow, sent on request. Milking Shorthorn Society, Independence, ta. 




















treton, la. 











Po i. ED SHOKTHORNS 
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Polled Shorthorns 


A good lot of Polied Shorthorn bulls (reds and 
rosns) for sale at prices farmers can afford to pay. 
Scotch and American families. 

Ss. B. HUDSON & SON, Knoxville, Ia. 





AU OTs ON SERS 


ALAA APL 


AUCTIONEER 


Carpenter’s Auction School 
818 Wainut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Send me your $40 home study course this month 
for $25. I will pay mail man when It arrives. 


— 
LDL OP 








BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learn athome. Al)! greduates are succesfui. 
Want to sell your Farm? Write us for expert 
aang ee ae nena Ao erate fees. Catalog 
etioneers Seheel a ee ence, 
222 Whitaker Bidg. mpeort. lewa. 


R. E. MILLER 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
janchard - 
LIVS sTock 


W.6. KRASCHEL scercsses 


Harian,. tows 
H.L. HULL, Auctioneer 


420 Valley Nat’! Bank Bide. 


J. B. ROBINSON, auctiqnecs Ie 


all breeds. Sioux City, kewa, 
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This Big Catalogue is Your 
portunity For Saving 


OU should have this valuable book in 

your home. You should know the right 

price to pay. You, too, can save money 
on everything you buy. 

And what an opportunity for saving this book 
brings to you! In appearance it is a book. Ac- 
tually, it is one of the largest general stores in the 
world brought right to your door. Thus you have 
before you the most complete assortment of 
goods and can select exactly what you want. 

s 


How the Lowest Prices are Made for You 


Our goods are bought for spot cash. Cash always 
buys cheapest. They are bought in the largest 
quantities—taking even the whole output of a 
factory. Our buyers search the markets of the 
world for you. East, West, South, they go—to 
Europe, wherever there is a possibility of buying 
standard reliable merchandise, at lower than 
market prices. 

Sixty million dollars’ worth of merchandise 
has been bought for this book. Bought in quan- 
tities that compel low prices. Bought so that 
whatever you need, the merchandise is ready for 
immediate shipment to you. 


“Ward Quality” Means 
Reliable Goods Only 


But in our world-wide search for bargains, we 
never lose sight of Quality. We do not believe 


you want “cheap” goods. We do believe you 
want good goods, sold cheaply. 


At Ward’s we never sacrifice quality to make 
a low price. We will not deal in ‘‘cheap” goods 
that are not worth the price you pay. We will 
not cut serviceability to make a lower price. 
Your satisfaction with everything you buy, we 
place first. 


Everything for the Home, 
the Family and the Farm 


The Woman’s needs are. nearly all supplied 
in this Catalogue. The most beautiful fashions 
for Spring and Summer, dresses, hats, coats, 
everything in wearing apparel in the best style 
for the school or college girl, the young woman 
or the matron, has been selected in New York 
by our fashion experts. 


Every Man s wants are supplied. Almost 
everything a man or boy wears or uses around 
the home or farm. at prices that mean a big 
saving, 


For the Home, there is every new thing, 
from household inventions to the newest pat- 
terns in rugs and curtains, the best designs in 
furniture. Everything that goes to make a home 
more delightful and more convenient is offered 
at a saving. 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


‘, The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago KansasCity St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 


Fe. Worth 
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Your Orders 
are Shipped Within 
24 Hours 


When your order comes 
to Ward’s it is appreci- 
ated. It is given careful 
attention immediately. 
Most of the orders are 
actually shipped within 
24 hours. 











Filling in this Coupon 
Brings the Catalogue Free 


We want you to become ace 
quainted with Ward’s. We offer 
you this catalogue to get ace 
quainted with you. Write for your 
copy. It costs you nothing to find 
out for yourself the saving, the 
satisfaction Montgomery Ward & 
Co. offers you. 








To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. Dept. 83-H 


Kansas City 
Oakland, Calif. 


Chicago 
Portland, Ore. 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 
complete Spring and Summer Catalogue. 


Fort Worth 
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